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PREFACE 


period Folio wine i hc* rit^ of TluiSrHuun to the *Ua{| 
cermtty B. <: Dr, VuicwM A, Smith Euu ^[nued m f,U 
Baily Hdtaij of tenth & luaPji* n; vtikh Ji&* iiJuisrititipwjm^ 
■wtjty oMtavdlm in the Geld u| indent lettfun UteUwf under 
1 lL«p lick Untonumstly, feu ike pro Hnddhbi 

l^rirni tii>* v.rii book hits yi i been pttkfnlitd, which ,ivn w an 
"dotting ihii history fitted on A »vm: kabtr chrottolaipcal 

framework* mhhtmt which no history of an, rckffiori, «ir lodtrt^ 
bcnffror bum now? ih* mniOEi&li amtehte, tin be tlaQiuicly 
^v&p ihapc u\ like ftdli and blood withemi n ilu-kUm. The 
ustoi&t in that though no other period of Indian hbigjy Km fltftrtrfH 
niL* Itbrnboo or no many *dtoka r am] hat indi an immtrrtie 
liiitaa ul Litcrttuirc nit tan iipcm b a* ihe Vrdks pmod t h p t 
remsbet m» of (hr rrmil I ^ wilder trifl period* of banian htinnrr» 
the ground Of wlkiefii ih*omtf*inrf lani^nr uilcullibtn*. 

a-gj^, trJidiiicin worded up rcttjkmi Iteatnrt fwni^ 
ih< prindj^f ^Hmrt of Inn lory for ilio Jiersott W -juntloci, pi<?]u> , 
<&et run «rror»i nmooti the writers on tfie Niibj^ beiwetm 
tft&qa who rva£gtfTJlte the Tilde of loiiibon arid tjflut irha 
L'aimut dni! anvlLing of jni’Jnst bulb except m rein s son s* . 
or by the 'jiAiidud uf^ Greek Uiaidry 

The flipjieAt tiiuittifiq^-bkxsfc in ihr way of a ii^mn nl tbit 
pemNi fa erf li.uiHtiniAipg [ha V«he wuh lb uranic 

1ra4iitii.nl tegttMfm the order of kings and nuccesuon of crcntt 
It tun been I hr [Rldfe of idmtari gcrantly to pcoapt only Use 
Vftiicud rajsci the Plum roe iraditum. rutd lo declare ihni the 
Veda "Httuidf juiic It v itself, bifl.h up on an tilled of 
ctttnAte Antlqnity/ A notable iixccptirm is Mr. F- JL t’groller, 
wh^ iwvr^y^r, gat a to liu* other cittern** by an«fah% lor. firqch 
Lm(3orifti^E II I^Auntfiic nrittngJ and unduly dr f inrciat bp Vedic 
iiaEtfibn. Sbt ^fjrk n far dtifw » only ptuiimsnar>-, nmd iTdnoui 
bhonn rchnlan in rnlldihormiiun art needed to carefully lift 
and Go-rciiie the iimifiriiiJj nhiamed fmin baili the tourcei, hn 
hndjETt light nn (tiff tubjcsS we imui iwati ihc rdesuthej u* 
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together within the same enclosures, nay, under 
tl'« same roof, and that that place was Oehtni! 
Asia from where "the ancestor8 of the Indians 
;ind Persians sorted for die South, and the 
lenders of the Greek, Roman, Celtic, Teutonic, 
»nd Slavonic colonies marched towards the 
shores of Europe.' Since then iconoclastic 
I critics have appeared, and with the aid of the 
sciences of Comparative Ethnology and Arcluco- 
logy have tried to tear to pieces the conclusions 
of Comparative Philology and to disprove the 
assumption of the philologists that a relation¬ 
ship of lungnage implies relationship of blood. 
Une of the most bitter critics of the Aryan 
Theory was Oppcn, according to whom, '‘there 
are Aryan languages but there is no Aryan 
race. During the lt>nnb quarter of the last 
century the pendu him con tinned swinging rapidly 
from one extreme to the other. To-day, how¬ 
ever, though the noise of conflict is still heard, 

the dust raised by the clash of combatants has 
somewhat subsided, and the atmosphere has 
become sufficiently clear to enable one to take 
a dispassionate view of tile whole thing. 

Philologists since the times of Sir William 
Jones and Bopp have noticed that there is , t 

great affinity between the Sanskrit, 

Ptthfcjj!* Iranian, Armenian, Slavonic, Let tic, 

Greek, Latin, Celtic, naif Teutonic 
languages, and that this affinity is not due 
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to accident, or temporary contact, or mntu* 
borrowing,, Among tfie various members of 
tJiis group of languages we Find words with 
common roots for father, mother, brother, sister, 
daughter, son, Father-in-law, mid some other 
words denoting family relationship ; cow, horse, 
dog, waggon, yofee, door, mead, copper, etc. j 
numerals up to ten and hundred ; pronouns 
like iul, thou, he ; verbs like to be, cat, lick, 
stay, sew ; particles like inter, prn, part. "It 
is i Muir Ays, "precisely ihose words and 
fonns which are file most primitive, the niyit 
fundamental, the most essential parts of each 
language which they have in common,'' Again 
tliE., affinity is observed not only hi simple words 
bm to many grammatical rules, such as declen¬ 
sion of nouns and conjugation of verbs Hom- 
me! and Dehijfsdi seek to establish primitive 
relations between the Aryan and Semitic lan¬ 
guage^ by identifying several Semitic roots 
with Aryan, But a few such words, as Taylor 
observes, "we not enough to base a theory on ; 
the phonetic resemblances may lw accidental, 
or the words may be very early loan word* 
due to Phrenic bn commerce... But even if 
these identifications he accepted, it would 
not suffice, as it would be also necessary to 
show an agreement of grammatical formative 
elements ; and tt is universally admitted 
that tn grammatical structure the Semitic 
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and Aryan languages differ fnnduroen tally." 
Hence it is seen that no fundamental resem¬ 
blance can be traced between uny language 
of this and the other languages of ibc 

worid r sucli as Chinese, Arabic, Negro, Austra¬ 
lian, From these the philologists have come 
to the conclusion that the ancestors of most 
of the modern European nations, the Persians, 
and the Indians (unn-Drn vidian) at one time 
must have lived together and spoken one !;m- 
gtinge from which their modem languages are 
all descended. The name Aryan is often given 
to ibis family of nations, os the ancient Persians 
called themselves by that name, .inJ the authors 
of the Etgvedk hymns are believed to have 
used that name to distinguish them selves from 
the aborigines. But as it is not known to have 
been used by the European members of the 
family, the word is sometimes used in a narrow 
sense to denote the Persian and tmlian'bran- 
cbes only, while words like In do- European and 
Indo-German (taking the two extreme members 
of the group) have been coined to denote tiie 
whole family. 

The philological arguments .done are no) 
sufficient to establish the identity of races. The 
well-known anthropologist Broca point* out that 
"races Have frequently within the historic period 
changed their language without having apparent¬ 
ly changed the (.ice or type. Thu Be^iaus, fut 
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instance, speak a Iico-Latin language, bin of all 
races who have mingle.] ilicir blood with ihai 
of the autochthones ol Belgium ii would he 
difficult to find one which Iilis. 5 e ft less trace 
than the people of Rome.’’ Another good ins¬ 
tance is the imposition of a neo-Latin dialect on 
a vast American Indian population in mote re¬ 
cent tunes. Still comparative philology has some 
value if its deductions are supported by other 
evidences* Besides, it is generally seen that the 
conquerors, if they are civilized, impose their 
language ou the conquered, whether it is m 
Belgium or in South America. The analogy 
proves qtir point that some bands of Aryans 
migrated to Europe, and conquering and mingling 
with the aboriginal peoples Aryaniscd them as 
their brethren did the Dravitu.ms tn India. It is 
hopeless to look for a pure Aryan nice in the 
m o tier n yr or Id. 

Tile philological evidences which seek lo 
establish the relationship between 
^Stthokp 1 * Indians, the Persians, and the 

Europeans are supported to a 
certain extent by the coincidences which are 
observed in the mythologies of Ll.e Vedas, the 
earliest book of the Indians, and tlio>c of the 
Zend Avcsta of Persia, and also, though in a 
smaller degree, in the mythologies of the ancient 
European nations. Scholars like Kuhn ant] Max 
Muller hare identified the Erinys of the Greeks 
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ami Aryan languages differ fundamentally." 
Hence iL is seen that no fun da mental rcsem- 
hlance can be traced between «riy language 
of Lhis group and the other language* of tiro 
world,#ntii as Chinese, Arabic, Negro, Austra¬ 
lian. F-ronj these the philologists have come 
to the conclusion that the ancestors of roost 
of the modern European nations, the Persians, 
and the Indians (noa-Dra vidian) at one |i»ne 
must have lived together and spoken one lan¬ 
guage from which their modern languages are 
all descended. The name Aryan is often given 
t>» this family of nations, us tin- undent Persians 
called themselves by that 11111110, and the authors 
ol the Rigvedic hymns are believed to have 
used that name to distinguish themselves from 
the aborigines, But as it is not known to have 
been used by the European members of the 
family, ihe word is sometimes used in narrow 
sense to denote the Persian and Indian'bran¬ 
ches only* while words like Indo-European and 
InHo-Getman (taking the two extreme member, 
of the group) have been coined to denote the 
whole family. 

The philological arguments done are not 
sufficient to establish the identity of races. The 
well-known anthropologist Broca points out that 
"races have frequently within the historic period 
changed their language without having apparent¬ 
ly changed the race ur type. The Belgians, for 
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instance, speak u neo-Latin language, but of all 
nice 3 who have mingled their Mood with that 
of the autochthones of Belgium it would be 
difficult to find one which has left less trace 
than the people of Rome .* 1 Another good ins¬ 
tance is tile imposition of a neo-Latin dialect on 
a vast American Indian population in more re¬ 
cent times. Stilt comparative philology has some 
value if its deductions are supported by other 
evidences. Besides, it is generally seen that the 
conquerors, if they are civilized* impose their 
language on the conquered, whether it is in 
Belgium or in South America. The analogy 
proves our pnim that some binds of Aryans 
migrated in Europe, and conquering and ironglitig 
wiUi the aboriginal peoples Arpmsed them as 
their brethren did the Draridians in India, It U 
hopeless to look for a pure Aryan race in the 
modern world. 

Tie philological evidences which seek to 

. *stnblish the eclaiionidiip between 

^ Ibe Indians, the Persians, and the 
Europeans are supported to a 
certain extent by the coincidences which arc 
observed in the mythologies of the Vedas* the 
earliest book of the Indians, and those of the 
Zend Avcsta of Persia, and also, though in a 
smaller degree, in the mythologies of the ancient 
European nations. Scholars like Kuhn and Mir 
Muller have nleiitilied the Briny s of the Greeks 
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with tbe Saranyu i>f the Vedas, the Centaurs 
witii the GiindharVits, Helios. and Sol with 
Stijjya, Eos ‘.viih Uskas, Unarms with Vanina, 
Zeiit with Dyatis, jttpiter with Dyaiis pitnr, the 
Slavonic Bogu with Bliag:*, and Perknnus or 
Penim; with the Vedic Patjunya, The comotti- 
nitv of mythologies between the Indians and the 
Iranians is more strongly marked. Both had in 
their mythologies Yam a, Trita, Miim, Vayit, 
Sarva, In dr a, Vitrahan, Niisatyas, A sura, etc., 
while both made Soma offerings in yajtias or 
sacrifices, and had common names for priests as 
hotri and athurvun. 

T here are some scholars who express doubts 
about tbe inheritance of any common mytholo¬ 
gical traditions by the Aryan-speaking nations 
because of the fewness of resemblances and 
of the discrepancies of mythologies even when 
there are resemblances of names. But they do 
not seem Jo uke into account the Jong centuries 
which separate the Rigvedic hymns from the 
Greek, Latin, and Teutonic literatures ft&m which 
we draw onr materials, and still more, which 
separate these all from the proto-Aryan period. 
Again, mythological and theological concep¬ 
tion* are apt to change under external influences 
more quickly and radically than languages. 
How many ancient religious traditions are to 
be found in Christian Italy, Mahomedan Persia, 
or Buddhist Ceylon * We can easily imagine 
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how the mythologies „r the semi-barbarous 
Aryan immigrants into Europe were influenced 
l through contact with the aborigines ou one 

hand and the Phoenician culture hearers on 
the other. Professor Rhys remarks in bis 
f Hihhert Lecturer— "If die Aryans had attained 

to the id ea of so transcendent a god*.there 

would be difficulty in undemanding how, as 
the Hyatts t»r Sanskrit literature, lie should 
huve become comparatively a lay figure, that 
as r fin he should have been superseded by 
Woden and Thor among the Teutons, and that 
among the Gauls his pre-eminence should at 
anytime have been threatened by a Mercury,' 
The difficulty, however, disappears if we 
remember that considerable changes in mytho¬ 
logy can take place among the same people 
living under different physical conditions. Thus, 
for instance, the Indians living in tropical 
climate would welcome the clouds and Uvmrally 
give preeminence to the cloud god, while the 
people of’'North Europe would favour the 
sun god. The action of time and foreign 
influences also in modifying the mythologies 
of a people can be observed in India and Egypt, t 
where the great gods of the early JndoAryans 
aud Egyptians could not maintain their pre-emi¬ 
nence and sometimes even their existence in 
later times, and new gods and beliefs arose 
from time to time, sometimes quite in antagonism 
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to the old ones. In India Vanina and then 
Trtdra appropriated many of the attributes 
of the heaven god Dyiui\ and in later times 
were tbcmsdves cast into the 1 shade by Vishnu 
and Sivn. The wonder is not the fewness 
of mythological resemblance? lie tween the 
nations of Europe and India, but that, inspite 
uf centuries of separation and loss of contact 
before the days of Darius and Alexander, of the 
great differences in physical conditions and 
environments in which the different branches 
lived, and of the foreign cultural influences to 
which these semi-barbarous com muni ties were 


exposed, such important resemblances can still 
be detected. 

Ethnologists state that insptte of the inter¬ 
mixture of races which has gone on more or less 
at all times, and the tendency of individuals to 
vary under the effects of climate 

^Eihndofr ^ anc * etlv * r>nment » there has always 
been a tendency to revert to (he 
primitive types, via, (t) the Caucasian, with 
usually a Fair skin, soft, straight or wavy hair, 
full grown beard, long or broad head to nn, 
narrow face, ami well-shaped nose; (j) the 
Mongolian, with yellow or reddish complexion, 
coarse straight htir, scanty or no beard, broad 
bead, broad and flat i.u-s will) high cheek-bones, 
small and depressed nose, and slanting eyes; (j) 
the Etfcjopiunor Negroid.with black complexion, 
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Tibet frizzly hair, long head, broad and flat 
noise, moderate heard, thick Sijns, Urge teeth, und 
long fnreanu. Tile Caucasians again are getier. 
ally subdivided into (3) l nd ^-Germansor Aryans, 
(h) Semites, (c) lUimtes or Berbers. Peafchci 
and many other ethnologists are agreed fay ex¬ 
amining ills lieail-fonn, no.se, hair, skin, and filler 
physical features of the Hindus (riou-Dravidi-nO 
iliar they in common with the Persians and the 
Europeans belong to the Indo-Gennanic group. 
This hypothesis of community of blood between 
the Indians and the Europeans is supported 
by evidences from the Vedus and the Epics, 
where the typical Aryan is described as a tall, 
generally Fa ir-complex! on ed person, with narrow, 
prominent nose, good hair, large eves, broad 
shoulders, and slim waist, feature?- which even 
to-day are regarded in India as con stilt: ting an 
ideal physique. 

In Europe three different types have been 
dearly distinguished—(1J the Nordic or 
Teutonic, ftII, fair, dolichocephalic or long- 
beaded, (j) the Alpine or Calto-SJav, fair, 
faotl) short and tall* brackycepItalic or broad- 
leaded, (3) the Mediterranean, short, dark, 
dolichocephalic. Great acriinonv is displayed in 
the discussion about the relationship of each of 
these types with the original Aryan stock, and is 
made more bitter by the nation ill jealousy between 
Lite German and the French, the German 

, 2 
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scholars like Pose he, Penfea,nnd Helm generally 
chiming direct descent for ?be Teuton from 
the original stock anti trying the brnchycepha- 
lie Celt to Turanian or Mongolian origid, while 
the Gallic scholars like Chaves, De Mortilfet, 
tmd LFyfalvv representing the primitive Aryans 
as hrachyccphalic and assigning African origin 
to the dolichocephalic Teuton. The tendency, 
however, of modern scholars, as Feist in Ger¬ 
many and de Michel is in France, is to find a 
solution to this knotty problem by assuming 
that the primitive Aryans were not a pure 
race, but a mixture of different types, both 
dolichocephalic and brachyeephatic, who in 
prehistoric limes were welded together into a 
linguistic and cultural unity, ns the present 
English have been formed from Iberians, Celts, 
and Teutons. Inspire of such obvious physical 
di Here trees, the Iitdo-Gcrmans can be grouped 
together in a single division because we recog¬ 
nise a common racial stamp in the facial 
expression, the shape of the nose, inc structure 
of the hair, partly also the bodily proportions, 
in all of which points they agree more with 
each other than with the other divisions. 

From a comparative study of their social 
institutions it is found that there 
Comjuraim are many customary laws and 
social roles peculiarly common to 
the Hindus and the ancient Europe.ms, which 
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raise* a string supposition, irrespective of 
other consideration';, that they bad it common 
origin, “I l does not appear to me a hazardous 
proposition that the Ttidian and the ancient 
European systems of enjoyment and tillage 
bv niert grouped tit village com muni ties are iu 

all essential particulars identical,. There 

is ibe arable mark divided into separate lots 
bm cultivated according to minute customary 

ru!es binding on all..There ts [he waste or 

common land, out of which the arable mark 
has been cut, enjoyed as pasture by all the 
community pro-indivisio, There is the village, 
consisting of habitations each ruled by a des¬ 
potic pater fa mi lias. And there is const antiy 
a council of government to determine disputes 
as to custom." (Maine, Village Communities), 
Have 11 also notices that “the description of 
the old English village communities in Schles¬ 
wig and Jutland given by a wait-known historian 
(J. R. Green), and the characteristic* ascribed 
to the ancestors of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
correspond closely with what is known of the 
early Aryan settlements in India from their 
literary records and from traditional evidence.'' 
And the resemblance becomes more striking 
when we compare them “with the more ancient 
Dravidian communal system o! India in which 
mother instead of father was the head of the 
family, litiniiog and robbing were the principal 
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means of iini instead of agriculture and 

cattle farming, anj cIctlbiatiLin more mercantile 
tlian agricultural." According to Senart, even 
in social organisation in which the Hindus with 
their C*Stc system differ most from the European 
branches off the Aryan family there is a great 
resemblance between the Hindu system and 
those of the Greeks and the Romans in the 
earlier stages of their national development. 1 !, 
e.g. the gens, curia, frilw at Rome, family, 
phratna in Greece, and family, gotra, caste in 
India, Endogamous and hypergamtuis rights 
were oot unknown io ancient Greece and Rome. 
The resemblance is greater between the Hindu 
system and ike ancient Iranian division of 
society into Four classes—priests, warriors, 
cultivators, and artisans—especially when we 
find that the role of endogamy prevailed ;U 
least among the highest class, the Athmvatts, 
corresponding to the Brahmins of India, 

‘The offering of gifts to the gods in fire is 
Indo-European, as is shown by the agreement of 
the Greeks, Homans, and Indians. Indo-Euro¬ 
pean also is that part of the marriage ritual in 
which the newly wedded couple walk round the 
nuptial fire, the bridegroom presenting a burnt 
offering and the bride an -offering of grain ; tor 
among the Romans also the young pair walked 
rntind the altar from left to right before offering 
bread (for) in ihe (ire. Indo-European, to'. 
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nnjst he the practice of scattering rice or grain 
(as a symbol of fertility) over the bride and 
bridegroom, as prescribed in ihe Sutras : for it 
is widely diffused among peoples who cannot 
have borrowed it. Still older is the Indian 
ceremony of producing the sacrificial fire by 
the friction of two pieces of wood. Similarly 
the practice in Lhe construction of the Indian 
fire-altar of walling up in the lowest layer of 
bricks the heads of five different victims, in- 
chiding that of n man, goes hack to an ancient 
belief that a building can only be firmly erected 
when a man or an animal is buried with its 
foundations.'' fMacdonell, Sanskrit literature). 

If it be a fact that ibe ancestors of a large 
section of the people of Europe, Perrin, and 
ftidia at one time lived in 
?' ane P Iace ‘ *P° kc one language, 
and possessed one culture, 
the question that naturally arises is where that 
original home of the Aryans was. The 
orthodox Indian opinion is thr.t India has ever 
been the home of the Hindus, and that if the 
Persians and the Europeans have been proved 
to be related to the Hindus, presumably they 
must have migrated From India. Ap/a ratify 
this point of view seems to be correct because 
i( is in India that the earliest known Aryan 
literature, the Vedas, was composed and exists, 
and that the modern Hindu religion and social 
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structure are directly descended from the 
Vetiic institutions. This opinion gains additional 
force when ii is slated that nowhere in Indian 
literature, not even in the Vedas, is there any 
traditinn recorded about any immigration irom 
ahroad, such as exists among peoples who are 
known to have migrated from one country 
to another. 

Tiie current opinion among European 
scholars is that India could not lie the home 
of the undivided Aryans, (j) '‘It is 
erigin&f baJa. now ^ se probable that the migrations 
which have peopled so large a part 
of iiie globe should have commenced at its 
southern extremity, and have been constantly 
directed from that point towards the north-west. 
On the contrary, everything concurs to persuade 
its that the colonies set out from a central 
region in divergent directions;' (Schlcgel, 
Esaais). 

(a), “'None of the phenomena of speech, 
customs, or ideas observable amon£ the other 
cognate nations indicate an Indian origin. Of 
the countries which were anciently occupied 
b>* the great IndoGermanic family Tndi.1 was 
the most peculiar, and differed the most widely 
from the others, and it would be unaccountable 
that no trace of these Indian peculiarities should 
have been preserved by any of the other I ntlo- 
Gennanic races in later times, if they hud ail 
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originally dwelt in India" (Lassen, Indian 
Antiquities). A comparison of the Aryan | 3I| - 
puges leads n* to believe that the early Aryans 
wherever they might have lived, were timilinr 
"ritli the birch, the pine, and also probafe ly the 
oak and willow, trees which do not generally 
gn>w in the plains of India j with snow and 
ice. but not with hot summer * and certainly 
not with the elephant, the lion, the tiger, 
the banian Lree, .mil rice, things peculiarly 
Characteristic of the Indian soil* To the Rig- 
vedic Indians the elephant first appears as a 
strange animal, which they culled a beasl (tnriga) 
with a band ( has tin ), while in later nines 
wlien the novelty of the animal had gone it was 
common I v known -is has tin only, 

(3), At one time it was believed that the 
Vedic language was the parent stock from which 
the different Aryan languages were sprung, 
.ind that the V r ed.is being known to have been 
composed in India the different Aryan-speaking 
peoples mnit have migrated from India, But 
philology has proved that Latin and Greek, 
anti even the old Iranian language were not 
rhe daughters, but younger sisters, of the Vedic 
language, and that all of them were descended 
trom a parent stock of which there is tin litera¬ 
ture extant. For instance, Latin attd Greek 
fuve preserved tome forms of inflection which 
are more archaic than those preserved in tbe 
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Vedas. Again, there are sume roots, nominal 
and verbal, to which the Indian language appears 
in have lost the original f>nn of the word, while 
it has been preserved in Greek and Latin, or 
bulb. An cxamjric i$ list Sanskrit word tarn, 
a star, which seems u> have been originally 
stara, a form which has been preserved in the 
Greek aster and astron, in the Latin nstrnrn, 
as well as in the Zend stara, Further there 
cxi&t a number of Sanskrit nouns, which must 
have been derived from radicals which in their 
verbal form are not discoverable even in the 
Vedas. (Muir, Sanskrit Texts ID 

(^) During the Rigvcdie period the Indo- 
Aryans were evidently confined to the Punjab 
and the Gangctic Doah, because while almost 
A\ the rivers of North-west India and even 
Afghanistan are frequently mentioned, and the 
highest regard shown to the Indus and the Sarti- 
swati, the Rigvedic hymns are silent with regard 
to any place or river name beyond the Ganges, 
and even the famous Ganges is' mentioned 
directly but once. That even the Punjab contd 
not be the original home of rile Aryan people 
is proved by the fact that during the Rigvedic 
period even in that land the In do* Aryans were 
surrounded bv peoples, Dasyus, Dnsas, Rath as, 
with whom they had very little in common, 
either in physique, language, or creed, and with 
whom they were carrying on ceaseless war* 
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of extermination. Thu Dasyus wen: the natives 
tif the soil, whose towns ami fortresses were 
captured and jiroperties seized by the aggressive 
l U do-Aryans and who were gradually being 
pushed away from the country. It if impro¬ 
bable, it we assume the Aryans to he .nitocb- 
tboitous in India, that two such entirely different 
types of people should lmvc ever been living 
in the? same limited area and developing oti 
their own lines without any intermingling. 
Besides, the Vndic Aryans at that time seem 
not to have Keen vary numerous, and even the 
Punjab, not to speak of the other pans of India, 
ytmst have been very thinly peopled. Why 
then should a large number of them emigrate 
to the less hospitable lands in Persia and Europe 
while vast fertile fields and pleasanter climate 
remained in their own. immediate neighbourhood 
in the Indian Peninsula f The expansion of' 
the Aryans over Eastern and Southern India 
took place in comparatively recent times. The 
diffusion of Ac Aryans from the Punjab gra¬ 
dually but steadily towards the intenor also 
leads to the conclusion that they came from 
the north-west 

{5}. It is true that the Indian literature 
does dot contain any distinct reference to a 
migration from a northern home. But them 
are passages here and (bare which appear in a 
way to point to the tradition of a foreign 
3 
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origin, (a) Expressions like Tokam pu$hycma 
(an iiyam thuiam hitnah, May we cherish a SOU 
and progeny a hundred winters (K:et. 
ami Fathyema slmradah shttfam jn enut sfi. ir arfa/s 
shitiatti. May we see, may we live, a hundred 
autumns (Rig Vll. 6fi. i ■>', might he reminiscent 
of the colder regions from which they bad come, 
where Lhc winter conditions having prevailed 
for the greater pan of the year, ilie winter or 
autumn became synonymous with the year, fhi % 
In Rig I. 30, 9 lndra is invoked to come from 
“the ancient abode," which might mean Hie 
ancient home of the Aryans, and connected 
with this is the tradition that imirsUya or the 
abode of Indra lay to the north or the Hindi-* 
tush, ns is mentioned in the Amnraknsli* and 
Subdaratnavali, (c) fj ttaraknru, the traditional 
Elysium of the Hindus, and Meru. the aijode 
of their gods, lie fur to the north. Why 
should they locate these places outside India 
far to the north unless they bud memories of 
a northern home of their own ? {A) The know¬ 
ledge of tong polar days and nights, and horiion* 
tal movements of stars in the polar regions, 
as shown in their description of Aicru and it* 
denizens(Tait. Brahmana III, 9. 22. t ; Mhbb, 
Viinnparba eh. 163 ; Mann 1 . 67 >, has led same 
scholars to point to the polar regions as the 
cmdtc erf the Aryan people, (e) Tilak point* 
out Lhat in the ItigvcJa great prominence is 
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given to the goddes Ushas {dawn), whn is 
celebrated in about twenty hymns of the finest 
quality, 1311 Il mentioned more than three hundred 
times, and lhtit the period oi dawtr is divided 
in the Vedic literature into several parts with 
elaborate and intricate rites prescribed for 
each part. All these are out of nil proportion 
to ilie short-lived and evanescent ihiwn of the 
Indian /one, and though HUt has not been 
able to successfully establish his theory of nti 
* Artie home of tlm Aryans from this and other 
points, wc may agree with him that die Ittdo- 
Aryntiii came from a land where the morning 
twilight was of greater duration than in India, 
(Lp In Kaudtitaki Brubm.ina VII. 6. the lan¬ 
guage of the northern regions is said to he a 
model one, which might refer to the Aryan 
tongue being spokon in its purity in their ori¬ 
ginal home in the north, 

(6) Su the first Fargnrd of the Vcndhlad 

where Ahura M«da, the great god of the Ira- 
tibns, is described its having created the diHerein 
cottnirlei including Hupta-Hendtt or the Pmifab. 
omr after another, it is stated that Airyjtturvaejo, 
which wits created first of all, iiad long winters, 
and ibut the ancestors of the Iranians started 
in their migrations from that country. Thus 
the Iranians, who are closely associated with 
ihe Indo-Aryans, ptintl not to India or ItapLa- 
Hcthlu but 10 Airyanuvuein, which could not 
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have been a part of India, as ihcir original 
llUUM*, 

If India he not the cradle of the Aryan race, 
where ia that ? The question has not yet been 
satisfactorily answered. There is 
greatest diversity of opinion 
among scholars, and various court- 
tries, c.g, Central Asia, North Africa (Sergi, 
Zaburowskj), South Russia (Beufey), North 
Germany (Kosaimsi, Hirt), Scandinavia (Peaky, 
Rhys), 1 fmigary (Giles), East urn Europe (Fligier), 
Northern Europe (Ctrao), North Pole (Warren, 
TiLik), Central and lVeal Germany (Geiger), 
have been contended for as the primitive habit.it 
of tile Aryans with argument* which are more 
»r less shadowy and inconclusive. Of these 
the Central Asian 1 hoary was advocated by such 
eminent sholare of the last ceiitury as Rhode, 
Sell lege!, Pott, Lassen, Jacob Grimm, Pictet, Max 
Muller, Schleicher, Mommsen, Sayee, Hale, ami 
is even uow more current and present* fewer 
objections than any other. It would,'therefore, 
lie not inappropriate to give a summary of 
their main arguments here. 

(0 The almost continuous extension of 
the Aryan-speaking peoples from the Bralima- 
puUa to the Atlantic naturally leads one to 
assume I hut there must have been a primitive 
centre of dispersion, and because of all the 
Ar>an dialects Sanskrit and Zend ranv be 
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considered to have clianged the least while 
Col be in ibe esireme west bus changed the most, 
the presumption is that the hinds now occupied 
by Sanskrit and Zend must be the nearest to 
the primitive home. (Sayce, Science of Lan- 
Bmifiea II). 

(.-) This hypothesis is supported by the 
Iranian tradition in the Zend Avesta which 
says that the first creation of man took place 
in Airyanavjejp, from which the I rati in ns spread 
over more than » dozen countries before reach¬ 
ing Persia. Now as most of these places are 
situate in. or about Central Asia, Atryanavncjo 
or the original abode of the Iranians is believed 
to have existed somewhere between the Caucasus 
and the Ojsus. 

(3). Sayce observes that the above tradition 
agrees with the finding of Comparative Philo¬ 
logy that the early Aryan home was a cold 
region, "where trees like birch and pine grew, and 
where winter was familiar with Its snow and ice.’ 1 

U) Hetc in Central Asia are found all 



philologists demand for ihe great specialisations 
in language and culture made by the primitive 
Aryans before their dispersal, their numerous 
population with cows and horses—a vast plain 
undivided by lofty mountains or deserts or 
impassable forests, a temperate climate, and 
abundance of fond both fur men and cattle. 
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(5) In the absence of any common words 
for scu and suit in the different Aryan languages 
it is inferred that the undivided Aryans lived 
in an inland country. 

(6) . In Inter Lines it was Central Asia which 
was the breeding place of the numerous Tartar 
hordes which overflowed into Persia, India, 
the Euphrates valley, and even Europe* as the 
Aryans had done several nulleiiiums ago. 

{7). A Babylonian tablet about 3100 
B. C. indicates that the horse was a recent 
acquisition among ihe ass-msirrg folk of Babylon, 
and describes it as "the ass from the oast', 
or "from the mountains." “Its arrival here 
is commonly referred to that irruption of tresli 
peoples from Imu or be von d, who founded 
the barbarian Kassile (Aryan) dynasty nf 
Babylon ; as there is no reason to believe that 
the great plateau of Iran itself was even ihert 
in much better condition than now to support 
an indigenous pastoral civilization, it is probable 
that this irruption originated further to the north- 
east,and ilm it is to he connected, in its 
significance, if not precisely in date, with the 
irruption of Aryan-speaking folk into India from 
the same northern reservoir, and with that west¬ 
ward outflow- of the ‘tumulus folk'across the 
Dneipcr, which broke tip the painted-ware 
culture of Tripoli and penetrated through 
Gaiaciu into Bohemia, and through the Balkan 
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tomb into North-west Ash Minor. 1 ' (Cambridge 

Ancient History I, p. to?). 

(S), E. Meyer, Geschichtc de* .dtenums, 
K)oq h h 2, discussing tile original home of the 
Imlo-Europeans remarks (p. &0o) tbai the 
discovery of Tocharish (n language spoken 
in north-estHerri Afghanistan), a language belong¬ 
ing apparently to the centum (Western .md 
European) group, overthrows all earlier 
conceptions as to the distribution of the liufo- 
Germans and gives weight to the hypothesis 
of their Asiatic origin,' 1 (Keane and Haddom 
Man Past and Present, p. 440 

One of the principal argument urged 
ag ain,n ihe Central Asian theory is dint the 
drear y Central Asian stappes could not find 
subsistence for a numerous community as the 
proto-Aryans must have been before llteif 
dispersal. To this n may he said that ibe 
climate of Central Asia and ha stern Persia ha* 
undergone a material change for the worse 
evert in liipncal times. Geologists tike Bhin- 
Inrtl urtd *Vredenbnrg have proved that the 
rainlttll in Central Asia bn* fallen off greatly 
in comparatively modem Lia:es making vast 
area-, un cultivable and practically uninhabi¬ 
table. (Mem, GeoL Survey of tu-lLs X XXI pi.3). 
Kimmn is miw an a!moss deiert country with 
very wanly rainfall. But Strabo in the first 
century B* C* describes it as a lunik and well- 
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European races than the people of any other 
part of India. It may seam strange that the 
people of the Punjab, which is the gate of 
India, have been able to retain for thousands 
of years their original Aryan type inspite of 
being exposed to countless waves of invasion 
by various races from the north mid west. But 
we are to remember that the climate has con* 
stdcnibly changed in CentTat Asia, Afghanistan, 
and Bcludiistan since the Aryans Erst invaded 
India, The rainfall has greatly fallen off, 
the rivers and streams have slowly dried up, 
and desert claims ns Its own the once fertile 
Lands. It is norv not possible for u tribal 
migration across the north-western frontiers 
nf India. The mad is practically c losed except 
to swiftly moving troops in comparatively 
small numbers who can no doubt fight and 
conquer, but cannot effect any appreciable 
change in the metal characteristics of the 
people of India. 

According to the late Dr. A. F t R. Hoemle, 
after the first stream of Aryan invaders had 
settled in the Punjab a second 
Homlr.j TWy «f hand from Central Asia, find* 
***** mmL mg the usual route by the 
Kabul valley barred, pushed their way through 
GHghit and Chitral, keeping close to the 
northern mountains, and entered like a wedge 
into the Midland country or Madhyadeaha 
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(which extended from the Himalayas on the 
north to the Vindhyas on the south, and from 
Sirhtnd in the Eastern Punjab on the west 
to the confluence of the Ganges and tile 
jtimhii on the east). There they split asunder 
the first immigrants, and forced them outwards 
in three directions, to the east, south, and 
west, It was among the second group on ihu 
Sar.iiWiiit, Jumna, and Ganges tint- sacerdotal 
rites and caste system were more fullv 
developed, which distinguish the classical 
fimtuna me from the earlier Rigvedic culture. 
Hence we find that the Punjab, though it was 
the earliest Aryan settlement in India, was 
in later times regarded as unholy land and the 
people as barbarians. In the Mitliabbatata the 
PunjabcM; are regarded as the offspring of 
Pish j eh as or demons. < In the other bund, 
the land between the Sums wad and the 
Drishadvati, Brahma van a, is described 43 the 
most sacred, the next in importance being 
Brahtnarshitlesha which extended as fur the 
confluence ^the Ganges and the Jumna (Manu, 

ll 17*19) 

Hoemle's theory has received the weighty 
support of Sir George Grierson and Sir Herbert 
Risley, and bears the stamp of 
0 jj) C ial recognition of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Sir George Grier- 
son. who as Director of the Linguistic Survey 
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of India possesses i unique knowledge of ihc 
languages spoken in lire different parto of India, 
finds on careful examination that, Uiere are 
radical differences between Lhe Western Hin- 
dusiani, which is spoken in its purest form in 
the Gangettc Doab, in an almost pure form in 
the Eastern Punjab, and in .1 modified form 
in On dll* Raj pit tana, Gujarat, and CeuLrat India, 
and the dialects of the Outer Band, namely, 
Kashmiri, Sindhi, Malira ill, Bella fi, Bengali, 
Assamese, Oriya, dialects which are alt more 
closely related 10 each other than any of them 
to the language of the Midland- "In fact, at 
an early period of die linguistic history of India 
t^ertf must have been two sets of Indo- Aryan 
dia-ects—one the language of the Midland, and 
the other the group of dialects forming the 
Outer Band. Front tliid it bus been argued, 
and the contention is entirely borne out bv the 
results of the ethnological enquiries, that the 
inhabitants of the Midland represent the latest 
stage of tndo-Aryan immigration: 1 # Sir Herbert 
R is ley supports this theory as otherwise “it is 
difficult to account for the marked divergence 
of type that distinguishes the people of the 
Eastern Punjab from the people of Western 
Hindustan. Il there had been no second and 
distinct incursion coming tn like a wedge behind 
the original colonists, no such sharp contrast 
would mvr be discernible. One type would 
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mcU into the other by fannerccpdbte gradations, 
and scientific observation nod popular im¬ 
pressions would not occur, as they do, in affirm¬ 
ing tlmt a narked change takes place some* 
where about, the longitude ui Sirin nd—a name 
which itself preserves the tradition of an ethnic 
frontier* Nor is this the only point in favour 
of Dr, Hoemle's hypothesis. That theory 
further exp hi ns how it is that lhe Vedic hymns 
contain no reference to the route by which the 
Aryans entered India or to their earlier settle* 
merits on the Indus: and it accounts for the 
antagonism between the eastern and western 
sections and for the fact that the latter were 
regarded js comparative barbarians by the more t 
cultured inhabitants of the Middle-land .' 1 (Peo¬ 
ple of India, pp* 54-55)* 

Mr. C. V, Vaidya in his Epic India seems 
to find in the Pandavas and their kinsmen the 
later Aryan immigrants, and thinks that the 
Kn niksh erra war marks the victory of the new* 
comers over the old. The custom of polyandry, 
which is represented by Yu didst hira as "our 
family custom," seems to distinguish them from 
the Kurus in whose family there w.is no such 
practice, and accords very well with the hypo¬ 
thesis that the later immigrants, travelling hv a 
very difficult route, could bring with them few 
women, and so had to practise polyandry, and 
also to mingle more freely with the aboriginal 
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d India possesses a unique knowledge of ilie 
languages spokeu in the different parti, of India, 
finds on careful examination that there are 
radical difference;, between the Western Hin¬ 
dustani, which is spoken in its purest form in 
the Gaugeric Doab, in an almost pure form in 
ibe Eastern Punjab, and in a modified form 
in Oudh, Rajputann, Gujarat, and Central Indio, 
and the dialects of the Outer Band, namely, 
Kashmi ri, Sindbi, Mali rat ta, Behari, Bengali, 
Assamese, Griya, dialects which are all more 
closely related to each other than any uf them 
ta the language of the Midland. "Tu fact, at 
an early period of the linguistic histoiy of India 
t^iere must have been two sets of Id do-Aryan 
dialects—one the language of the Midland, and 
the other the group of dialects forming the 
Outer Band. From this it bus been argued, 
and the contention is entirely borne out by the 
results of the ethnological enquiries, that the 
inhabitants of the Midland represent the latest 
stage of [iido-Aryan immigration.'' Sir Herbert 
EisIc) supports this theory as otherwise “il is 
difficult to account far the marked divergence 
of type that distinguishes the people of the 
Eastern Punjab from the people of Western 
Hindustan, If there had been no second and 
distinct incursion coming m like a wedge behind 
the original colonists, no such sharp contrast 
would now be discernible. One type would 
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moll into the oilier by imperceptible gradations, 
iiml scientific observation nod popular im¬ 
pressions would not occur, .is they do, in aifirm- 
tng that a marked change takes place some* 
where about, the longitude of Sirin m 3 — 3 name 
which itself preserves the tradition of an ethnic 
frontier, Nor If this the only point in favour 
of Dr. Hocrnles hypothesis. Thai theory 
further explains haw it is that the Vedic hymns 
contain no reference to the route by which the 
Aryans entered India or to their earlier settle¬ 
ments on the Indus ; and it accounts for the 
antagonism between the eastern and western 
sections and for the fact that the latter were 
regarded as comparative barbarians by the more,* t 
cultured inhabitants of the Middie 4 ftfld. M (Peo¬ 
ple of India, pp* 54-55). 

Mr. C. V, Vaidya in his Epic India seems, 
to find in the Paruiavas and their kinsmen the 
later Aryan immigrants, and thinks that the 
Kurukshetra war marks the victory of the new* 
coolers aver the old. The custom of polyandry, 
which is represented by YtjdhisiMra ns "our 
family custom, seems to distinguish them from 
the Kurus in whose family there was no *tieb 
practice, and accords very- well with the hypo¬ 
thesis that the later immigrants, travelling by a 
very difficult route, could bring with them few 
women, and 10 had to practise polyandry, and 
also to mingle more freely with the aboriginal 
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population than Lite earlier conquerors, which 
accounts for sue]) a sudden divergence in physical 
type between (be people of (he Punjab and 
those of the Gangetic valley. The Panel a va 
brothers, too, bad GUle distaste for marriage 
with girls of the aboriginal races, Rakshasa or 
Naga. 

Ifoernle s theory, however, has not passed 
unchallenged. Prof. Rapson writing 
in lhc Cambridge History of India 
l (P- 45 ) observes, “This theory is 
made improbable by the physical difficulties of 
the route suggested, and some of the arguments 
adduced in its favour are demonstrably mistaken. 
7 here is no such break of continuity between 
the tribes of the Rigveda and the peoples of the 

later literature as it presupposes......Both 

of the facts mentioned above—the abrupt transi¬ 
tion from the Indo-Aryan to the Aryo-Dravidlan 
type, and the extension of Aryan influence from 
Brahma varta to Hruhmarshideshn—-are best un¬ 
derstood if we remember the natural feature 
which connects the plain of the finfra with the 
plain of the Ganges. This is the strait of habitable 
land which lies between the desert and the 
mountains, Its historical significance has al¬ 
ready been noticed. It is tn this strait that die 
decisive battles, on which the fate of India has 
depended,have been fought; and here too we may 
support that the progress 0/ racial migrations 
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from the nortb-west in prehistoric times must 
have been checked. Both politically and ethno¬ 
graphical I v it forms a natural boundary. In the 
age of i he Rtgveda tlic Aryans had not broken 
through the barrier, though the Jumna is men¬ 
tioned in a hymn (VTI.1S.19) m such a tray as 
to indicate that a battle had been won on its 
hanks. Ti was only at some later date that the 
country between the Upper Jumna and Ganges 
and the district of Delhi war© occupied...,.-.The 
epoch of tndo-Aryan tribal migration was defi¬ 
nitely closed. It was succeeded by the epoch 
of Tndo-Aryan colonisation." 

Prof. Chanda in his Inda-Aryan Races, 
tries to demolish Boernle's theory* and set 
ft A* iw U P il theory of his own. "To 
* * explain the peculiar position of 

the mixed or intermediate Indo-Aryan lan¬ 
guages, Grierson assumes that the population 
and power of the Midland increased and its 
armies and its settlers carried its language to 
the Eastern Punjab, Gujarat, and Oudh, But 
the Vcdic,/the Paii-Buddhisi, and Puuranic 
literatures preserve m> tradition relating to 
ihc conquest and annexation of Usinara on 
the one hand, Kosala and ICasi on the other, 
bv the FCnrtis, Paachalax, Matsyas or Vasas. 
According to the Aitareyn Brahmana (VtU. 14) 
while the kings (rajas) of the Middle country 
—of Usinarn, Kuril, Panchala, and Vasa — were 
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consecrated to "kingdom'' (rajvaya), itj the 
eastern country (pruchyam di$i) the mleis 
(rajas) of the eastern peoples—of the Kosalas 
and Viddias—were consecrated to empire 
(samrajyayaV This seems to indicate that at the 
time of the tomposioion of this Brabmana 
the rulers of the East were much more 
powerful than the ru lers of the Middle count ry. 
The dynasties and clans that held sway 
contemporaneously in the Middle and Outer 
countries of Northern India according to the 
Bmhmanas and the Upanisbads survived down 
to about a century after Buddha. ...The tide 
of conquest, when it started, started not from 
the west but from the east—from Magadha," 
by the Sisunngns, the Narntos, the Maury as, 
anil the Guptas. “It was not, therefore, the 
conquering armies of the Midland, hut the 
armies and settlers from Magadhn and other 
Outer countries that carried their languages* 
to Oudh and other places where mixed 
languages are now spoken.*’ After thus 
criticising tbo theory Of Hoemle a^d Grierson 
Chanda goes on to propound a new theory, 
according to which later Aryan invaders of 
the braebycephatic Celtic type finding the 
greater part of Upper Hindustan in possession 
of the dolichocephalic Vedic Aryans found 
their way some to 1 he lower Gauge tic plain 
across the tableland of Central India, and 
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some into the tv at biwar Peninsula ami the 
Deccan, thus occupying the Outer countries 
from Iv.i.ihmii to Bengal. This theory, however, 
Harriett remarks, Seems on the whole less 
probable than the other. It d->c* not ncconm 
for the predominance of long-head in the 
Punjinh, the change of head-tomi towards 
broadness from the Punjab to the Gangetic 
valley, and the gradual, not sharp, change in 
head-form and nose-sbipc from the Jumna to 
the lower Gnngetic valley, and also for the 
anthropometric diversities between the peoples 
of Kashmir, the Punjab, Sind, Gujarat, Malui- 
rastra, and Bengal, though the? are said fo 
belong to one race. 

The problem of a second invasion still 
remains a pwode. Tt h not unlikely that the 

Scend lim»i«i> 1 Aryans did not come all at 
Them not one time sad by oue route only. 

■ necHurf. Some seem to find evidences in 
the Kigveda of the tribes Yadu and Turvajha 
coming by sea. We are told in Rig, VI, go. ic, 
**0 hero ffiAra), tlwu brightest in -dciy 
over the sea (sammim) Turvasha and Yadu,” 
though the word samudru is interpreted by m i r y 
scholars as meaning not sea but a mass of 
waters only. Out it is almost impossible to 
disentangle the descendants of the later immi¬ 
grants, if any, from those of the earlier in the 
greater part of the country. In order to 
S 
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find an explanation for the cultural difference 
between Kite peoples nf the Inner .mil Outer 
Bands we have a clue in some Epic and 
Pauranic traditions. The Anus, one ol the 
Rigvcdic tribes living in the Punjab, are said to 
have been divided into two branches, ^ne the 
Usinaras with their offshoots, the Yaudbeyas. 
Keknv.in, Madrulias, Sivii, Saimras and -thers, 
ruting in the Punjab and Sind, and the other 
the Titiksbus under the sons of Bali ruling 
over Bengal, East tie bar, and Orissa (An go, 
Vangn, Ivalmga, Tundra, Snltma). Or in other 
words, the Aryan conquerors of Eastern India 
came mostly from the Punjab and not the Midland 
country. The differences in physical type 
her ween the Punjab and the Eastern countries 
are not so unusual a- in be incapable of being 
explained by the ordinary eifect of Dravidian 
and Mongolian influences upon a thinning stream 
nf Aryan conquerors. In Northern India, 1 
agree with Risley that the tendency towards 
broad-head was the result not so much of 
the immigration of brachycepLbtic Aryan 
tribes as of the admixture of Mongolian 
hlood, which becomes more pronounced 
as otic goes farther to the cist. The statement 
of the late Dr. Smith, even if we do not 
agree with him as regards the extraction of 
the Sakras and the Ljchciihavis, seems true 
that the Mongolian dement played a more 
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important part in Northern India than is 
generally realised. Besides ibe cephalic and 
nasal indices, a blue patch in the lower sacral 
region of the new born, which is characteristic 
of l he South Mongol r ices (Keane and Hnddoo, 
Mon Past and Present p, 1(14), betrays Mon¬ 
golian strain in tn.i Ely ,1 child even among rhe 
higher classes ill the lower Gungetic valley, 
The differences in language between the Midland 
group and the Outer group cun be easily ex¬ 
plained it vre remember that the Brahma nic 
liLcroturc and institutions as distinguished from 
the tiigvedic grew up in the Ktim-Panehnta 
country', while the people of the Punjab remained 
backward or primitive. So there were two types 
of culture—-the older of the Punjab and the 
later of the Midland, It is die former type 
which with the Amts spread to Eastern India 
and with the Yadiis to the Deccan. Later the 
Midland Culture began to conquer its way to 
the west through Hilwa, Rajputana, and Gnjanii, 
while on the cast, in Videha, ICasi, and Outfit, 
it iotuewhiri receded before the conquering 
armies of Southern and Eastern Debar. 

The only case which still baffles the 
anthropologists is the M a bran* people with 
their broad heads. The modern 
J^brtstr*. I nir * DraYidians *re loqg-headed, 
and the Vcdic Aryans too are 
believed to have been 10tig-fleaJed, and to also 
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are the Pre-Dravidian Mundn and Mon-Khmer 
faces, How then to account for (be broad 
head of the HIahratta f According to Gtanda 
the .second stream of Aryan people who 
encircled the first group on three sides belonged 
to the brachycepba lie Celtic type. Without 
going so far as to assnmc a ring of cognate 
races belonging to one type from one end of 
India to the other, we can agree with him 
in the assumption that a tribe of Aryans of the 
Celtic type came and settled in the Mahratta 
districts only. At least this is more probable than 
liisluy’s theory of Scythe-Dm vidian origin 
of the Mahratta people because it seems 
unlikely that the Scythian invaders could come 
through the dreary north-western frontiers* 
and through the Punjab, Malwa, Gujarat to 
the Muhrutta country in such large numbers 
as to be able to Strongly mil notice the ethnic 
dm fact eristic* of the vast A ryo-Drj vidian 
population already settled there ; or lhan Dr. 
Barnett's too bold assumption {Antiquities of 
India p. va) that M the Dravidian hloW vanished 
in that of the old native slocks (Mirada andi 
Mon-khmer races) to tnosi districts, but preserved 
sume of Its old c ham cteri sties in the 
Mabratiu country (traditionally Dravidiaa),” 

If we remember that broad-headed Aryaii- 
spCitkiug peoples ;irt* to ho found in Persia 
udd Afghanistan and that there was frequent 


■ 
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intercourse between the Persian Gulf and the 
western coasts of India even in prehistoric times, 
it is not difficult to conceive of a migration 
of broad-headed tribes, either Aryan of the 
Celtic type* or mixed Aryan and South 
Semitic, or Aryanssed aborigines, from Iran 
t‘' Western India (like that of the Parsecs 
in historical Limes) ,it a time when the native 
Dr a vidian population was not very dense and 
when the Vcdic Aryans hud not extended 
their influence beyond the Nerbuddu, So 
when Uie latter came and imposed their culture, 
the population had already received an indelible 
stamp of the btaebycephalic type, which was 
kept alive by the likely influx of small groups 
from the 1 crsimi Gulf from time to time 
in the wake of commerce aud colon iso cion. 
So instead of the name liCytho-Dravidicin given 
by tiisley we may calJ the Mdnatta type 
Inmo-Dravidiuiu* According to most scholars, 

’ “Ptorlooking lau-r MiingoloTLifiti mcioaclirrh-rt*, i 
fi»nera| Mirrcy m|l, I think, »huw Hut frtitn iln; w U«ii tiRi-s 
lk$ Whrfj'I■= of Hits region iJjnnij) hu f-.=rj^r! r;f the Cierca- 
uc d;i.nij[j; tlui ilic bijk u( lir ifuligemnn p3|rchiinna mud 
tn*e btlttli^eil tci iht ifpck, Alj>;nf tyt^l rtul 

Itiiaw, <11 n tound in emnfmci masse* <n many pUeri. were 
aprsrrtntlj mnrjqrmt, <»ul ceriAmty Aranwrd is aperdj, in 
wT remote prehumne lima by ion*.headed Wood An*n* <rf 
thr frank fln»i tJalcbJc brarttliw, who nrri»rt] in Ui-e number* 
fitmt ihe coulignout Etiiu-.ijJi flcppo, mingled generally vjjb 
UK l«arl»r u!kk%uic;» hut ibo ke)>i *W in wwu! dinner*, 
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including Grierson and Rapson, the Pishacha 
languages iti the northwestern frontier districts 
were evolved through contact between the Indo- 
Aryafl and Iranian lung tinges. It is well-known 
that at one time one form oi Pitfbaeka language 
prevailed in the Mahntta country, which too 
lend* l u lour to the hypothesis of Iranian element 
in the Mahratia blood. Again, the name Ratri- 
l..vs or K.iitas of the people of the country which 
lv:)s in use at least as early as the time of Asoka 
sounds very similar to that of the warrior class 
of [ran, Rathacsthas. 

where they aim survive with mote «jr Sou modified pfnu». 
Aryan farina.......Both Iratiie and Uakhk nit tjm-. rather 

hmpjfaiif limn ethnic terrsu, and <0 (ran thin ilia: n phllfc- 
1-ipnt ahnjs know", nhar i meant by an tramc language, 
while the airthropologus u arable to define Or ftmn nny clear 
conception of an Iranian! who may he tithet of Inn^ henJed 
Nilrdie or truind'hi i;!nj Alpine type,* f Keane j.nd Haddob, 
Man Past oral Present pp. 541—541 >. 

According la F. t. Lauthan (‘Die Early Inhabitant* of 
Alia), I ha pxtmlita people of Weatwri Aria wore brtcfiytfr- 
JtfaUc am! dark- 

(Tbc Physiol Character* of tbeHrsta) ht- sfooflii 
*lie St m i Era of Suutharn Arabia ur predoiitimtilty 
bradjycgplLilsi;, Mi r. ccpbjjjc In izx rju^fig fmni lo y:, m w\ih 

in avrnti** id ihtmi 








CHAPTER 11 L 

DATE OF 1NDO-ARYAN INVASIONS. 

In order to construct n workable chronology 
of thy Vedic period we most first asceruiin 

D»te of Psttini. tbe approximate dales of ihe 
celebrated grammarian Pnnim, and 
rd the adoption of writing for the expression nf 
the Sanskrit language We know definitely dial 
Patacjali, the great commentator on Pan ini’s 
grammar, lived in the middle of the Jnd century 
B. C. Between Patau jail and Katyayann, the 
great critic comment at or, there arose -t lar^e 
number if grammarians, authors of Varttika* 
iiitd Karikas, such as Bhamdvajiyas, Sfeoaaga* 
and others, who have been noticed in Pafjn- 
jali’s book, and hence we may reasonable put 
Katyayana two centuries earlier, in the middle 
cf the 4tU century B. C. Now that is exactly 
the time assigned to Katyayana by Indian 
tradition according to which hr was minister to 
:i Nan da king.* We cannot, however, accept 

* Mr. Jiyjiswiii [Indian Anticpwiy Xl,VJI p, »,jS) ice tin !i» 
flm) in Ka^'iprm'j nule SakjfiartAiPiSfftKjmu/manJtJ^a:1.4m 
ot< I'm rim, LL t« 60. a tdacEiE? to the Atw^db-c tttgi of 
Puthii, tad m Uff-igiu Kaijiratii tu tbr biter lu\t of \hr 
thinJ eutffiy B^G Bill \i the word E*h* hene w lived lo 
tlffttoLc 1 tic*, rjLifijiiiip who- from hit dite expend to 
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the story of the Katbasaritsngam, written in the 
121 h Century A. D <t about the defeat of Piinini 
by Khtyayana, except as an allegory to describe 
the extremely learned and destructive criticism 
of Kat Vartlikns upon Pan ini's book. 

Against that tradition may he set another in 
the recently discovered dramaPadmapravritalann 
by Sudrnka, which contains a character, Katya* 
yana, which is evidently a caricature of the 
famous grammarian, and makes him a con¬ 
temporary not of Panini, but of a descendant of 
bis. That Panini was anterior to, and not a 
contemporary of, Katyayana is indicated by 
Patanjuli's reference of Panini as a Rishi, who 
''sees'* fpasbyaii) i, e,, to whom is revealed a 
particular rule, as distinguished from what 
others like Kalyayuna “say” ( hakshyati). 
Secondly,bad they been contemporaries, Panini’s 
Sutras, about half of which bad been attacked by 
Katyayana, could not have survived the very 1 
learned and bitter criticism of the rival, and 
gained universal fame as the greatest authority 
in grammar. “How could India," Goldstucker 

tty rtuifr anqusinlcd wiUi the S.iIlh?, could not hive cj pilinml 
it ha Safcibhojl. wgeiiiiile-eitijis and Bhsttoji Diksbit « 
Sjtkaprip. Com) of power, ft, twiweva, ibe word Sila must 
be made to denote a proper nanwi rbwe is no newiitj to 
go to I'mOi as Salta wi ljuitc a common ntir among the 
Vedic Irtdtam, e, g,, iaksdasa Bbadit#yin* of the Vuau 
Biahmani- Sakayana of Kslhaka 3a mbit*. 




T 
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observes, ‘YesounJ wiLh the fume of a work 
which was so imjierfect us to contain at least 
10,000 maccnractes, omissions, and mi smites 

{us pointed -'tit by Katy-iyann) f.Jf he bud 

bungle.) along, us lie must appear u> have done, 
had lie been a contemporary of Kutyayanu,— 
Dot he, hut tile author of the V.srttikan, would 
have been the inspired E?isht and the repined 
fiiLheF of the Vyakarana.” This perplexity 
vanishes if we assume that Pan mi and Katyayatia 
belonged to dillerem periods, and that tbe 
supposed mistakes <• t umissions were not rea 11 v so, 
but were due to die fact that many grammatical 
forms and words and meanings of words which 
were current in flier time of Pan ini had become 
obsolete or incorrect in tbe tune of Kutyavuna, 
and that words and grarnmutical forms unknown 
to Piinint had come into use in the time of his 
critic. The omission of Panini to deal with 
such peculiar words as Faijdya, Chula, Kerala, 
which necessitated the making of supplementary 
rules by ICatpyum, can only be explained by 
the assumption that in Panini** time the fndo- 
Arvans had not dome into touch with Southern 
India. Thirdly, some Karibss and Pari b ha shaft 
can he traced in the work of PaUnjali which 
had been written before the time of Katynynna 
but certainly after that of Patiini. Fourthly,there 
is an indirect reference to Panini being regarded 
as of distant past in Katyayana's V art tilt a 
6 
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7 uiyrtkafatoat on Panini's rule Put tnnpi -ktcahu 
brahma&ahilptsfiti (IV. 3. 105)* Under these 
circumstances it is not unreasonable to place 
Panini n century anil a half earlier than Katva* 
yana, i, e, in about 5^ B. C. This dale is 
not irreconcilable with ihe reference in Panini’s 
book to Yavaaaiti or Greek writing (IV. r.49) 
and to female Sramanas, probably BtiddhUt nuns 
(II, i. 70), the Gandhara country having been 
conquered in about 516 B. C. by Darios with the 
aid of Greek officers like Sky lax from Ionia and 
anti Caria, and Gautama Buddha having passed 
away about 543 B. C- (Smith, Tbt Oxford 
History of India, p. 48). Go Id $t tickers argument 
for referring Panini to a date before Buddha 
on tbc strength of Nirvutw vote (VIII. 5 °) 
is not conclusive because Panini either dealt 
with the tool meaning of the word nirvana 
without caring for technical meanings, or more 
probably deliberately ignored Buddhism. 
"Doubtless this (Yavammi) means Greek (Ionian) 
writing, but it does not necessarily follow that 
the word dates from after the invasion of 
Alexander. Indeed the probability seems to 
me Hgabsi this being the case. For it is 
certainly remarkable that Ionian should be 
the name given to the Greeks if first made 
known to India through the invasion of 
Alexander, whose army was certainly in no 
conceivable sense Ionian.'* On the other 
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hiind 1 we know that the Persians under Gyms 
came into touch first with the Ionian Greeks 
after the full of Croesiri (5^6 B. C,) ( and that 
the first Greek resistance to Darius came 
from the Ionia ns who hurried Sardis about 
500 B. C- "IF it is home in mind tin: Panini 
wo?, ; native of Gan {ft am according to Httieu 
Tsangj a view confirmed by the references in 
his grammar, it will riot seem far-fetched to 
consider that it was most probably from the 
older tradition that the name Yavaiumi was 


derived/’(Keith, Ait, Atauyaka, p. 23.V 

According to Buhlcr writing was introduced 
into India about 800 B. C. “The palaeo- 


Wntin* in India. 


graphic :!\ evidence of the Asokii 


inscriptions clearly shows that 
writing was no recent invention in ihc third 
century B. C-, for the most of the letters 
have several, often very divergent forms, 
sometimes as many as nine or ten. A consi¬ 
derable length of time was, moreover, needed 
to elaborate from the twenty-two borrowed 
Semitic symbols the fill! Bnbtni alphabet of 
forty-si* letters. This complete alphabet, 
which was evidently worked out by learned 
Brahmins on phonetic principles, must have 
existed by 500 B. C. according to the strong 
arguments adduced by Prut Buhlcr, TUU 
b lire alphabet which is recognised in Panini'a 
gre.it Sanskrit grammar." (Macdondi, Sanskrit 
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Literature, pp. t 6 , 17)- Again, the manner 
of Asoka's address to the people direct, 
the employment of local dialects in his 
inscriptions, and the locations of the inscrip¬ 
tions, all indicate a wide-spread literacy of 
the people in the tliird century B. C„ 
a thing impossible of attainment in such 
a vast country as India in less than fWe 
centuries. Further, ire know that the Kharosti 
script had been a pr "duet of Darius' conquest of 
the Indus valley at the end of the sixth century 
B. C* Tf by that lime the Brahmi script bad 
not been I Lilly developed in India the Kharosti 
script must have spread widely over Lbc country 
ins tod nf renSaimtjg confined to the Persian 
province only, All these prove that writing 
must have been adopted for the expression of 
the Sanskrit language in the Sib century 11 . C. 
at the latest. 

Every student of the Vo die literature knows 
that h is divided into two parts—the earlier 
part* the Sruti or revealed litem* 
VrfcuSmhm, t&re consisting of the four Vedas 
3 nd the Brabmanas including the 
Aranyalms and the Upairialmdi ; and the later 
part, the Smriti ot literature based on tradition, 
written in the form of Sutras, the most impor¬ 
tant of which are the six Vedangns, Again 
the Sruti literature falls into three ctearlv sun¬ 
dered groups—(i) the original Vedic hymns. 
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the buIfc of which are 10 be found collected in 
the RigveJa } {2) the later compilation. 1 : and 
classifications of the hymns as in the three oilier 
Vedas, and the elaborate commentaries on tbe 
Vedic hymns 10 explain the mutual relation of 
the sacred text and ihe ceremonial, especially 
in connection with the great sacrifices, as in tbe 
Bnibm.ums proper ; {3) the development of ihe 
philosophical ideas as ia the Ariuiynfcas and the 
If pa ms bads, which generally come at the end 
of the Braiimanas, From an examination of 
language anil thought too we find that tbe 
Upa 11 ishads generally succeeded the Ararmkus, 
which in their turn succeeded the Braiimanas 
proper. Of course a clear line of demarcation 
is not possible between the period of the Brah- 
manas and the period of the Aranyakat and Upa» 
aishads, and there are instances of a Brahmana, 
or pans of a Brahmans, being a later produc¬ 
tion than many of the Am ny aka sand Upanishads. 
But .there am exceptions, which do not nullify 
the general three-fold divisions of the Brahmans 
period. 

The Sutras presuppose tbe existence of the 
Brahnianas, whose complicated system of theo- 

Saira Period, an< * ceremonial they sought 

to simplify. The dogmas .md be¬ 
liefs embodied m the Sutras and their language 
which stands midway between the language 
of the Brahman a 5 and the classical Sanskrit 
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P mrt Their continuity %v:U j >nt any break from 
the Brahman* literature, Max Muller and his 
followers including Macdonell and Keith fix 
B, C* 600 to 200 for the Sutra period, But 
the beginning must be pushed hack by tit least 
two centuries, ft), The Sutras in their com- 
position show a freedom which is hardly con* 
ceiviibie after the period of Patiini, and so a 
ffreat many of them must have been composed 
and the literature standardised before soo B. C. 
(2), 1 lie Sutras in their inception were intended 

to satisfy the needs of a system of oral instrac- 
two in all branches of knowledge, and in their 
form point to an origin at a period when writing 
w.15 mil known, i.e, before the 8 th century B. C. 
(31* I he Sutra style bid been so long estab¬ 
lished in the country and so possessed the 
minds of the literary classes that the early 
Buddhist writers in the 5th century B. C. could 
not get rid of it, but made a useless imitation of 
this style in their books, sometimes with ludi¬ 
crous effect, (4). Between Panini and Vaska, 
the famous author of Nirukta, there run si be an 
in ter,-a I of nt least two hundred vears if wc 
take into account the great changes in language 
□nd the great development of grammar which 
bad taken place, and the considerable number 
of important gramma rums who hod arisen during 
lhe intervening period. On no account, Lhere- 
k**» can pm Yaska bier than 700 B, C. 
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And Yaska's book is not certainly the earliest 
work of the Sutra period. Thus the beginnings 
of the Sutra period may be reasonably dated 
about Boo B. C. 

This dote, B. C. Soo, may then be taken 
as marking the end of (be Brahma na period, 
which preceded the Sutra period. 
^F«rioA* Ttott this is a fair estimate can be 
judged from u consideration of the 
relations between the philosophical doctrines 
of Guut&tna Buddha, of the Saukfaya school 
and of the Upanishads (Keith, Ait Aronyaka, 
pp. 47-49). G a utam a Buddha flourished in the 
6th century B. C. His teachings presuppose 
the S.ickftya school of philosophy. “It is 
! think correct to assume that these doc¬ 
trines are descended from .1 Sankhya view 
of existence which fell into pessimism by its 
tin satisfactory diulistic metaphysics However 
open to criticism Jacobi’s detailed derivation 
of the doctrines of Buddhism from the Sankhya 
may be, yet it is clear that it was from (he 
Sankhya that Buddhism derived its theory of 
the soulless entity which yet goes through 
transmigration" (Keith). The Snnkbyu doc¬ 
trines are to a great extent criticisms on and 
supplements to the LTpanishad doctrines, 
and show a more developed thought than the 
latter. The development of Sankbya might 
have begun in the 6lh cemurv B. C„ and it 
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is therefore that we do not meet with any 
but indirect mention of the Sankhya system 
in the U pan i shads, and that also in the latest 
ones* Buddhist tradition too allows a respec¬ 
table distance of time between Kupiln, the 
founder of the Sankhya system, and Gautama 
Buddha, Moreover, a. 1 ' the beginnings of the 
Stitra writing are anterior to Panini ami as 
the language or the Upaniehad# fe more 
archaic than even the Language of the Sutras, 
the cud oi the Brnhumna period may be 
believed to be about three hundred years 
before Psnini's time* Again, the Bra traumas, 
the Aranyakas, and the Upatusbads betray 
not the slightest rrnce of any knowledge of 
writing, and must, therefore, belong to a period 
before Soo B. C. Some of the XTpanishads 
like the Maitrayaniya may be of later date, 
but the bulk of them were composed before 
?oo B. C. 

If we calculate back the length of the 
Brahmana period from 800 B. C. we can arrive 
at the beginning of the Brahmana period and 
the end of the Mantra or hymn period* The 
immense mass of Brail mana literature extant, 
which again is only a fraction of wbat has been 
lost, as appears from the numerous names and 
quotations from Brahmanas unknown to us 
occurring in works extant; the number of stages 
which are dearly perceptible m the domain of 
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thought spreading over the Brahmanas, the 
Anrnytkas and the Upani shads the rise of so 
many dtiferent schools of thought and ritualism ; 
and the endless genealogical lists of teachers 
Can hardly be accommodated within a space of 
less than live or six hundred years. This 
estimate will appear not liberal if we take into 
consideration the fact that the Brahmans IHm~ 
Uire represents a period of intellectual 
decadence after the creative energies of the 
In do Aryan mind had ex It misted them selves by 
the end of the hymn period, and tbit, therefore, 
the progress of thought was comparatively slow. 
Besides, we know that in ritualism and phi¬ 
losophy a people, unless subjected to strong 
external influences, makes progress -it a much 
slower rate than in other Gelds uf literary 
activity. Again, ns Win term tz justly observes, 
“a written literature con develop in a shorter 
time than one that is on ly handed down by word 
ol mouth, when each single text requires genera¬ 
tion* of teachers and disciples in order to be 
preserved at all." So the estimate of two or 
three hundred years for the Bralsinana period 
made by Max Muller, Keith and others does 
not seem reasonable. Indeed, Max Muller 
himself admit* that 'The chronological limits 
assigned to the Sutra and Bfalimatia periods 
will seem to mo .a Sanskrit scholars too narrow 
rather than tes? wide,'* All thej-e consideration* 

7 
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HMv- well lead lie [-■> End the begin ring of the 
Aranyaka compositions ai :ibotit i .too B. C. and 
that of the UjKuusbad at 1000 B.C. 

That the above estimate is nearer the mark 
is proved by the absence of any mention of the 
epoch-making Kuruksheira war, of the Pandavas, 
the heroes of the MahabharaUi, and of Arjttna, 
except as meaning the god India, in the Brah- 
manas, which indicates their composition, at 
least of the bulk of ihern,before the Kimiksbetra 
war, which, according to the calculation of Mr. 
Pursuer from Pauramc genealogical lists, look 
place about the middle of the toth century 
B. C. Moreover, according to the Pti nines, there 
* fc the space of 1050 years between Mabupadma 
bianda (about 400 B.C.) and Parikshit fPargiter, 
Kali Age, p. 58), and if we assume the latter to 
be ParikshttI, who is mentioned in the Aiharva- 
veda, Aitareya Brahma nn and Satapatbn Brah* 
mwta, instead of Parifcshit U, the grandson of 
Arjuna, we reach the 15th century B.C. for the 
beginning of the Bra bin ana period,* 

* hhricurj-tra of I lie BraJitr.imj *jj not identical (dih 
Dhiianulta, Ihu mnetsstor of tho Kiuo-Pstxlflrii. the former 
beins 1 king oi Kaii who wia Osit-nrd tsy the Kttnn. Hmu- 
tally, E'inkiUt tal Jaiamujayn of the flmhnuma» were (he 
eatciiOEs and not tfascndanls uf (hr Pand»r*.i. The identillai* 
ticn 4 (hr Vedtc Pinbhit wnh (he son of Ahhiininjy {Foil 
Heal History of Ancient India) by i'fof. R C. tUji Gioudlnny, 
*Jjkh gea agaimt the findings uf Macdbiudl m] Keith (Vedk 
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lt Another it first fight, more premising 

attempt im rmdc to fbt * d-‘ite fromini cm ill 
evidence, it has been argued by facofri on 
tbu strength df two hymns in the Rigteda that 

tffcdeVtVeL !. p. 494) and of PArgii^rf And^nt Indian Hbumeal 
TnuJSiiGtr, P 114), doe* not *cnm prohahlt. The YithupiiniTii 
{IV. m. rrmScei Ihc four btmlinrj, J*naniejayii, SruMtctii, 
Uffrni-pmi, Phirnasm-.k nom of I'arsWm t and ATiccirton of the 
Pundits It h olwap mkj to lutcjnpt the Laemifieatmn of 
Jun^i or fining of their d*i« from nn r ttiuuuiian of their 
teacherpciesui 1 names. Identity of raitwi does not neceairt- 
ly Imply idem tty of penana* Diilernni percuss uf tilt- some 
naitiw Ejiit (itiitf in different iimm were often coofo^d iri taler 
writings. Beaiilei, there could not be want uT raoitvea in taJer 
rittwsi on the part oflbe autbort bdm&ging to ™l fareulU"* 
and fdiooit In atjoebie 4 certain tetchrr-pri^I mih a fbnot** 
king of aid fo sj to enhance the prettift* of a particular fmear¬ 
ly LhtjUt or a particular icfeOOL and to naenhe Ihe mutbunhap 
nf well-known doctrines and tbconm to pamcular pertkim 
which might, a bed huim upon I hoc descendants or dimples* 
The Van lias 01 Kencriogiea of Uadi era, ftotn which Prof. Ray 

OietuliitEfy dfom lun ntaletbli* wart offeti compos-i Uni); 
alltf |}iq flrnial cofflpftlfsifld r)f ifc* /KKib in which litcy tt? 
Indaded- The conxmcntmtmi never tinier imo my c_q^an*- 
tbnnofthrte Vanuu, *S doohfldi ihry reliant* d them n 
Uiwr and .not very fribble wriiinp. Tan Viaua Appended 
it the cio^Owtbc tenth hook ol Hotapsiluk JmtedHtt difo 
from tbe general Vtmn-df I ho entire Rrihmaiu it ihi dune 
of iti# fourteenth lurch m not refcrri/iR Ihc work ra Vijna- 
iPHtfcTa* hm to SamlUjfi and Tura Kavaiheyi* tn the Khih- 
kink of tfte Tfnhad Afuynkfi Upuniiiiad UddriAia u rc< 
piuanlri] j■ the teach r* of \mjrnT^fkri_ while in tb.: Yijn^ 
vaikyakindi IMiuLiV. it trcaicd with u itxiu by 

Yj inanity* a* ii shown 10 ibe other Hrrimiinn who ar= |uti 
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tire > ear then, began with ihe summer 91 1 slice, 

and itm at that solstice tbe sms wjs in Cfin- 

lo Jiluncr hy iJi*» hrti'. of ihr l«r<ofc, ami there i* not the (jiflhu 
est indiciiEOD tfiiit one wa?i (iut pupil of the eihcr. 

Am imLmcn of die confusion winch aritta tnjm 

ih€ ukntiiy of timmn ran} be cited, “Of* Si** hud a dmightcr 
of KLmi,, who 7 ?mniETiJ ArmhaMn§ of S«uth Funchal* 
aiicl tti moiher of king UnJimadulipu The oilier was Vy*** J t 
■un* far Ulirr, Ii wifi He *hown lii ciuptei Xffi ih&f fliahma- 
dam wai a coffiempamry of the Knmara Mpg Pratlpa, im) 
rliai hit. f;m»l fjRUMbon Jnrumefaja contemporary 
of FtmJpa^ great BrjiHbort Bhiiiua and of Prana ^mpirh'j 
fk^her). Bhism* of sham the same a^e u Sdtpmtt, the 
imEden of VjMa, fet h>; win ft jmlh when his tether 

rained yoong Stryiirati; hence Vyiua trot younger than 
nhiirns. and hi? son Snka wan therefore al Jciie a gcncmtiun 
later* Fiam Brahmartatfr's gnuidDitbftr Sufe* down to Vym 1 * 
boj!i 5ij.St.L them wtn* Ihef^jofr tame ii x geoaftlfapfc The 

k^inya ^nraJogi^ n rad tradition! krr-. pthn m* Snkaa diltir.a, 
Hul I bn brahmanicst tairtfa? in their *t tempt to con amici 
u Vyai4 , i: family identify the two, give Vyaea^i bom Suku a 
daughter FurtimHti, say the was Anuha's qyoefi am] Bjftfrtttf- 
daiia% mother, audio make EraJimmhitj great paodjon of 
Vya^ thm miipIflcinEt Amiha and BmhmatlatUi firnn their 
true position Ld oociomr tk gtraratjont biter* f Pii^iicr, Anc 
Led. IXbL Trad pp ^4-^5)* Jlicic sr* nimiuma i«f ranees to 
*hom thal [ktt om who were widely spiraled m time are 
btoitglit sirp-ulhtr a* conknsponirsu'i in later ymaivez The 
Samip&rrs siya TijLQi Hhcinna learnt dharma from ftimmg nthm 
BfasLrpva Chyavaiu, and Rama Jamufagnyru as if these ibre* 
lived in ihn isme Ajp> AcconlEng to Baiter, tlsrre wine 
iettm! YtjnttiTkyai, Jaimini* -ind Viliam pay jintu (Ibid, 
Chapter XXV fh Se» 1 difficult to It 1 1 ho chronfttogial 
portion of j king ftiifti hi* ^.odaii&n with the name of 
a partici^i S4g^> lining thetn are carroterratiTe evidence*. 
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junction with the lunar mansion Fbatguni. 
Nuit tlie later astronomy shows that the lunir 
mansions were, in the sixth century A- R, 
arranged so a$ to begin for purposes of reckoning 
with dial called Acvini, because at the vernal 
equinox at that date the sun was in conjunction 
with The star Piseium, Given this datura, the 
precession of the equinoxes a Hows ns to cal* 
dilate that the beginning of the year with Hit* 
summer solstice in Phalguui Took place about 

4000 B. C.It (the argument) rests, upon 

two wholly improbable assumptions, first that 
the hymns really assert that the year began 
at the summer solstice, and, second, that the am 
was then brought into any connexion at all with 
the N'akshntras, for which there is no evidence 
whatever. The Nakdintros are, as their name 
indicates and as all the evidence of the later 
Sam! li Las shows,lunar mansions pure and simple*' 
(Cambridge History of India I, pp. it 1*113). 
But more definite is a notice in the TCuushituki 
Brahmans (X! X. 3), which is repeated iin the 
J) '*mha, that the winter solstice took place at 
the new moon in Mifghn, Though scholars are 
not all agreed in accepting the assumptions 
involved (Keith, Kigvedu Brail man as Translated, 
p, qtj), the objections are not ns strong as in the 
previous case, and we may with some justification 
accept the results obtained from this datum. 
The results, however, vary from I39I to n 3 i 
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B. C,. and tit in with our estimate of the Brnh- 
mani period. The cumulative effect of nil 
the above considerations is practically decisive 
of a date for the beginning of the Brabmana 
period about the middle of the second 
milleiimm 13. G. * 

Mfl* Muller assigns 400 years to lire com¬ 
position niul compilation of the Snmhitas, 

8 in* 4 k Peri&d *' urit *er supposition lh.it during 
the early periods of history, the 
growth of the human mind was more luxuriant 
than in later times, and that the layers of thought 
were framed less slowly in the primary than 
in the tertian.’ ages of the world". 4* This 
is no doubt nn underestimate, and considering 
the great variety of the contents of the RrgVeda, 
which again is only a small remnant of a vast 

* Keith (Aifxrcyi Aranyuka, pp. it se.j) argues front work 
to work, taking the lower limit Jn tacit case— "panini, who 
cannot well I* dated taler than 300 B, C.* "Yaska, who ftyi 
liattDf he brought down lower than 530—500 Jj.C," and so 
on Bui he does not assign any reason why these dates qd 
no< be pushed lack lay two centuries AjfHii% lid Are* the 
date at the Aiiaicya Aranjaka as between 700 and 600 £■ C- T 
and admits that the ’'upper date nuy pedupi be puihcd 
furlhET back'’ (p. jo), yet \,r. *Udu to the lower dale. 

* That Mat Midler himself regarded lit* chronology as 
leniAtiw Is impressed in his CSflhnJ Ledum* on Physical 
Religion (tft^o) whore he ttys : "Whether the Vedic hymn* 
•era composed tooo nr tjoo or roeo or jooo year* B, C. no 
power on carLh will ever rh-mnirT " 
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hymn literature most of which has been irre¬ 
trievably lost, the perceptible changes m 
language which bid taken place during the 
hymn period, dildngtwjtrfng the earlier from 
the later strata of hymns, the references in the 
Rigveda itself to “sages of olden times" and 
'‘old hymns being clothed in newer garbsf' 
“hymns compose4 in the old way," the period 
of composition alone of the Kigvedie hymns 
must have extended over many cenfuries and 
c^y he fixed from 2000 to 1400 B. C. One 
of the reasons of Max Muller for adopting a 
later date for the Rigvedic period is that he 
observes a coincidence in language between 
the Vedic hymns and the Avesten Gath as 
similar to that between the Homeric Greek 
and the Classical Greek, and he dates the Gat has 

from the sixth century B. C. But the difficulty 

is that there is yet no agreement among scholars 
about the date of the earliest Guthas, Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Mutt ltoo, u the traditional dale (. f 
Zoroaster, 660-583 B. C-> is a minimum, but 
there are slfong reasons fbr placing Zoraihnstia 
aod bis Gatiias some generations earlier still." 
Again, the comparison between the development 
of language from the Vedic hymns to the 
Gaihos and that from the Homeric Greek to 
Classical Greek b not fair. The period in 
qnotioQ is the most eventful in Lhe history of 
Greece, when the rapid political and commercial 
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growth of the Greeks exercised n gr^at bifluooce 
upon the development of riieir tengnage, and 
conditions were certainly dLiferent Lo India and 
Persia, And even at lixu same lime Attic Greek 
was further from the primitive Hellenic language 
than Doric or Aeolic. The changes of iitemry 
Greek from the Attic days down to ike present 
day have keen much less rapid.. In*any case, 
it is to be feared that wc attain from such a 
comparison no result of value for Vedic 
chronology, 

lL We do not hesitate to assign the composi* 
lion of the hulk of the Bfahmanas to the years 
1400-1 300 B. C., for the Sam hit a we require a 
period of at least 500-600 years with an interval 
of about two hundred years between the end 
of the proper Brahmaim period. Thus we obtain 
for the bulk of the Samhiu the space from 
1400*3000, If wc consider the completely 
authenticated antiquity of several of the sacred 
hooks of the Chinese, such as the original 
documents, of which the Shu-lcing or Book nf 
History is composed, and the antiquity of the 
sacrificial songs of the Shi-king, which all carry 
us back to 1700-3300 B. C, it will certainly not 
be surprising that we assign a similar antiquity 
to the most ancient parts of the Vedas." (Hang, 
The Aitarcya Bra liman a), 

“An estimate (i. e. of Hang) which, if we 
take everything imo account, is certainly not 
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too high, and whHt.has t|» greatest claims io 
probabilic^ is'that Whitney OL St. i, *j, a(lt f 
elsowhtre, of 2000-1500 R. C. the first half of 
tlie second thousand yean B. C.; v (Kaegt, The 
Rigvedtt)* 

"The Close rtlatbnsfiip between the language 
of the Vedtc Samhkas on the one hand and 
Avwtta anS old Persian oa the other does not 
aJJow us to date the beginning oF ibe Vedie 
period back into a hoary age of many thousands, 
to say nothing of millions of yean B. C, 

On the other hand, the facts of political, 
religious and literary history require a penod 
of at least a thousand years and probably more 
between the earliest hymns of the Rigyeda, 
and the bleat parts of the old Upaoishads and 
the rise of Buddhism. * (Witueniitj). 

When the bulk of the Rigvedic hymns were 
composed the Indo-Aryans bad not advanced 

Dat* of l*k.. mtJch hGyond the >«*«. were 
Ary» Isami- having a deadly struggle with the 

i«i«iL natives of the soil, mid evidently 

had not entered India very long ago. At the 
same time we must allow sufficient time for the 
practically thorough occupation of the Punjab, 
and the loss of memories about any outside 
home as is revealed in the hymns. If the bulk 
of the hymns were composed between 2000-1400 
B, C., we shall noi be very wrong if we believe 
that the Aryans began to enter into India about 
8 
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3300 or 3300 EL C. Let us see if there are any 
other evidence!; t<> support this hypothesis. 

Pargiter points out in his Dynasties of the 
Kali Age that according to Pan rani c accounts 
there were 30 PimraYa, 39 Iksbaku 
and 37 Magudhsn kings in the in* 
terval between the Kurukshetra 
war and the accession of Mabapadu* Nan da. 
u El ere ire have safer ground, for tin? number of 
kings in a dynasty was a much simpler matter 
and more easily remembered than figures of the 
lengths of reigns and dynasties; and this in for* 
mation about ten contemporary dynasties elimi¬ 
nates peculiarities and extravagances about 
single dynasties and enables us to make prudent 
calculations by means of averages, of all ten." 
(Pargiter, Anc. Ind. Hist. Tr, p. 180), By cal¬ 
culating backward from the date of Mahapadma 
(about 400 n. a) at the rate of (8 years for an 
average reign, an average obtained by comparing 
more than 30 genealogical tables of Asia and 
Europe," one arrives at the date 950 B. C* ap¬ 
proximately for the Kuruksbetra battle. More¬ 
over, jaina traditions represent the Tirthankara 
Anslanemi as a contemporary of Krishna Vasu- 
deva, and if we assume an interval of two 
hundred years, which seems on general grounds 
reasonable, between the Tirtbankaras, Mahavira, 

* jo Andkii kings reused ter 450 years, and so Vmjr- 

nsgar fcmg* ror >jo jean, 
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Parsvanuth, and Arisuneroi, we get the tenth 
century B- C. as the date of ArisUnemt and 
ol Krishna Httd of the Kurukshetra war, 

"If we should seek W tttito an estimate of 
the ages before the IniUIe, it would he prudent 
to take a smaller length for the average reign, 
because only one line, that of Ayodbya. is 
practically complete, while there arc gaps in 
the other dynasties so that there fa little 
scope for taking medium averages of oil 
the dynasties and eliminating peculiarities," 
(Pargiter, Anc- 1 rid. Hist, Tradition, p, 183). 
hi the absence of any checking meuns it is im¬ 
possible to Find out additions, omissions, nod 
overlapping:!. Even in historical times the men¬ 
tion of the Andhra dynasty as succeeding the 
fvativa dynasty and the inclusion of the Sakya 
family and the Pradyota family in the dynasties 
of Kosuta and Magadba respectively in the 
Punmas gave rise to not a tittle confusion 
among the ctrlier investigator*. So it is better 
to take a lower average, say 13 years* for the 
period before the Kurnkshelra war. Now as the 
Pnranas give 93 kings to the Iksliakti dynasty 
front Ushaku the founder to Brihadbala, the 
contemporary of the Kurukshctra war, the 
approximate date of Ikshaku and the foundation 
nf the dynasty may lie supposed to be about 
atoo B. C. Uf the princes of the Ikduku 
dynasty known to ihe Vedic hymn-makers are 
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Matttihatri, PtimkDtsa, Trusadasyii, Tryarnna, 
etc., princes who number according to the 
Puranas from the twentieth to thirtieth in 
descent from the founder, and who, therefore, 
may be believed to have flourished in the 
19th and 18th centuries B, C. This also gives 
a clue to Vedic chronology, and, if we suppose 
Ik slink u to he the leader of art important, but 
not necessarily the earliest. In do-Aryan group 
of settlers in India (as Cerdic or Ida in Eng¬ 
land), a clue to the date of the coming of tbe 
In do-Aryans. 

About the middle of the 10th century B, C., 


according to Dr. H. R, Hall, a 
tribe of men known as the Kossstes 
or Kossaeans with Surias (Sanskrit 


Arjcai In 
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Sofyas) and Mary ttas (Sanskrit Marut) as their 
principal gods and speaking an Aryan dialect 
conquered Babylon and ruled there till the 
middle of the 13th century B,C.,when they were 
overwhelmed by the Assyrian Ling Tukultini- 
niv. About the same time another Aryan tribe 
established themselves to the north-west in the 
upper valley of the Euphrates under the name 
of JMitanni, Their kings bore names like Arta- 
tatna, Dnsraitn (Sanskrit Dasani ha), eLc., and 
worshipped the gods Mitra, Vsmnfl, India, 
Nastyas. They remained in power till the 
middle of the 14th century B.C. when they were 
conquered by the Hittues. As regards the 
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powerful Mitt lies or Khatti of Asia Miuor, who 
for several centuries terrorised both Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, it is stil! not certain to which race 
they belonged. The suggestion has been madt- 
that their language, which unfortunately ius not 
yet been deciphered, bears certain Indo-Euro¬ 
pean characteristics. Anthropologists like Von 
Lu sc ban are inclined to connect the Hittites 
with the Alpine race or the Cefto*Slav peoples 
of Europe. Hall points out that "the f-fiuite 
deities a re often accompanied bv animal* in tjuite 
Indian fashion, and sometimes stand upon them. 
...It may be that it ms a feature borrowed from 
Aryan religion.' These Hittites, who wen? 
cither Aryans or Aryumwd natives, but certain¬ 
ly not Semites, appear fur the firu time in hig¬ 
hly in llie joth century B, C., when they were 
powerful enough to attack Babylon. In the 
re H-el-Am a run inscriptions wc find such Ary.ui 
names of princes as Artamanyu, Subandu, Sn- 
wardata, Sutama, Jasadata and so forth, who 
ruled in Palestine and Syria in the 15th century 
B.C,, but who had not been there before the ;;olh 
century B, C., as we know from the Romance 
of Sinehui and the inscriptions of the Middle 
Kingdom of Egypt. Even ifter their dewnfeif 
in Mesopotamia and Syria the AryotJJ survived 
in the east, and one of thetr family, the Medcs, 
remained long a thorn in the side of Assyria 
Until the overthrow of the latter and ihc eslab- 
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! isb met it of (be Medo-Persian empire «* West¬ 
ern Asia. 

From (he history of Egypt too we learn that 
the period from the aotli to the 16th century 
B*C. was one of great turmoil and disturbances, 
in Western Asia, when strange peoples appeared 
dislodging or conquering the old ones, and old 
kingdoms (uttered and fell like houses of cards. 
The rapidity and violence of these irruptions, 
far exceeding in extent and effect all earlier 
movements of which we have any knowledge, 
were probably due to the use of the horse by 
the invaders both es steed and as milk-giver 
to annihilate distance and commissariat diffi¬ 
culties. I he Egyptians and the Babylonians 
became acquainted with the horse only after 
these barbarian invasions. The picture present¬ 
ed is similar to that which Europe witnessed 
in the 4th and 5th centuries A,D. on the appear¬ 
ance of the Him hordes and the rising of the 
barbarians. The fate of Rome befell Egypt 
loo, and Egypt lay groaning and bleeding 
under the heels of the conquering barbarians 
from Asia from the 1 8th tu the l6lb century 
B, C. These barbarians, the Hyksos or She¬ 
pherds as the Egyptian historians call them, 
were, so far as is known, a mixed Semitic 
people from Syria who being pushed from 
behind by new men, and probably mingled 
with them, played a part in the history of 
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Egypt Almost similar to that of the Goths in 
Roman history under the pressure of the Huns. " 
But, unlike the Roman*, the Egyptian* were 
not ret rotten to the core, and after two centuries 
of suffering* succeeded in shaking off the bar* 
bunas] yoke am! establishing the mighty New 
Kingdom, which once more advanced Upon 
Syria and the Euphrates punishing and enslaving 
their erstwhile conquerors. It is then when 
the veil of darkness is lifted by the conquering 
marches of the Thtitmoseses that a new scene 
presents itself to us in the 15th century— 
Aryan dynasties ruling practically ever the 
whole of Western Asia from the Mediterranean 
to the Persian Giiir t in Mesopotamia, SytLt, 
Palestine,and, if we accept the Hi trite*** Aryan, 
in Asia Minor. But as in Egypt so in Meso¬ 
potamia the barbarian conquerors imposed them¬ 
selves upon a highly organised and numerous 
Community with a homy civilization behind 
them, and, therefore, could not long maintain 
themselves against a revival of national feeling. 
The Semites soon found a champion in the king 
of Assyria who put an end to the Aryan rule 
in Babylon, Then between the two grindstones 
of Egy pt and Assyria the smaller Aryan mid¬ 
ships in Western Asia were crushed out ol 
existence. Thus all Aryan trace was lost in 
Syria and Mesopotamia and the Semite there 
became as supreme ever. 


■ 
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Now what do all these signify > First of 
all, the names of iheir gods Surjya, Mitra, Indta, 
Nasalva suggest a very close affinity with the 
Vedic Indians nud very little with the other 
branches of the Aryan family. It is certain that 
they separated themselves from the Indo-Aryau 
branch in the time of the Rigveda when the 
older gods like Dyaiis, Ushas of the Tndo- 
European period were passing into the back- 
ground and the later gods like Vishnu and 
Sira had not become important, tndra is a 
typical god of the Rigvedic Indians. The word 
Nasatya h truly Rigvedic. So the time of the 
appearance of the Kassites and the Mtannlans, 
L e. the joih century B, C, ( must fall within the 
Rigvedic period. And consequently tile Rigvedic 
period, which is believed to have la sted for five or 
six hundred years, could not have begun earlier 
than 2500 0. C, and ended later than 1500 
B. C. Again, we know that the split between 
the Indians and the Iranians took place in the 
early Vedic, if not in the pre-Vedie, period, 
and that in consequence there was such bitter¬ 
ness caused that the Iranians deliberately 
changed the Vedic gods into demons. If, as 
some scholars assert, the Kasstes and the 
Mitaomans betrayed in their dialects close 
relationship with the Iranians, the fact that 
they still worshipped Vedic gods and had not 
in their language changed s into h showed 
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that i.lie In do-Ionian split had either not 
occurred in tfao 30 th nr atsr century B. C„ or, 
if it had, not much before that time. 

From all these above considerations we 
may infer that the Aryans began to pour 
into India about the middle of 
the third millennium B. C The 
Punjab. recent finds of the Archaeological 

Department at Molietijo Daro and H irapp-i 
prove the existence of a civilisation in the 
Punjab and Sind,whicb was not Aryan in charac¬ 
teristic?., but allied t ■ the Sumerian of about 
3000 B. C. (Illustrated London News, October 
1934), As it has been suggested from a compari¬ 
son of their physical types, burial customs, and 
matriarchal system v* that the Sumerians belonged 
to the Dra vidian stock, it is quite reasonable 
to believe that in the early part of tile third 
millennium B. C. the Aryans bad not come and 
driven away the Dravidian5 from the Punjab. 

* Prof* Mitrpn in hi» Ancient Society and Prot Safes 
tn hir UaftyKniiifti Amt Aityrram ihtmr that in Sumctian ttmaa 
Oil- woman was the head ot the land;. 
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CHAPTER (V 

EXPANSION OF THE INDQ-ARYANS 
—THE DASYUS, 


From tile geographical names mentioned 
j(] the Rigveda we learn that Lhe Indu-Aryans 
were at that time in possess ion 

UnTijilltt ft* parts Afghanistan, the Punjab, 
A* 11 S Kashmir, parts of R.ijpntmia and 
Sind, and had advanced as far as the Ganges. 
Some twenty-five streams are mentioned, of which 
the principal are the Sindhn fIndus), \ itasta 
(Jbefmn), Asikni (Chenab), Pnoshni (Favi), 
Vi pasha ( Bens X Saindnt (Still ej)* KuHu 
(Kabul), Suva Mu (Swat), Knimu (Knrr.mj), 
Saras" ati, Drisbadvati, Yamuna, and Gartga, 
The Him av ant a or Himalayas were well-known 
to the hymn-makers, but not the Vtndhyis 
and the Notrbudda, showing that the y h.u! not 
advanced as far as these. Another evidence of 
tbeir unacqaintauce with the eastern count ties is 
that the tiger, a characteristic animal of Eastern 
India, is unknown, and that rice too is little 
known. The important river Ganges is mentioned 
directly hut once, and probably marked the 
easternmost limit of the fndo-Aryan advance. 
Though some of the Vedic hymns were com¬ 
posed on the banks of the Indus, c.g. the hymns 
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to Usbas, whi. 1 i, if corttjt'tierl in India, roust 
htivt; been done itj Lite western Punjab, where tile 
dawn it comparatively 4 gtnrims phenomenon, 
yet the centre of Kigvedic Life lay to the cast,on 
the banks of the Sataswati, where the hulk of 
the hymns were composed, and which river was 
tegirded as the most sacred and superseded 
in importance even the Indus. 

During the period of the later Sarabiras 
and the 11 rub tit arm the ttido Aryans had spread 
over the land as far as lhe Vin- 
hiluM ihnii dhyas on the south, and the cort- 

tfce ErthmaoB , ' . 

Period fines of Bengal on the cast, and in 

some points had penetrated into the Deccan on 
the western ritfe by way of MaKva and Gujarat. 
The centre of life shifted eastward, and cam- 
prised the whole country between the Suraswati 
and the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna, 
which is called Madhpdesba. or Middle Country. 
While the eastern regions like Kosala (Otrdb), 
Kasi {Benares), and Vuleha {N. Debar) are 
brought under Aryan influences nod come into 
prominence, the Punjab and the western coun¬ 
tries correspondingly recede in importance, 
and their tribes and their customs receive but 
scant respect in the Brabmana literniure. 

(I), In the Satapatha Bmbmana 11.4.1.14-17) 
there is a curious legend al M.uhava the 
Videgba carrying the sacrificial tire (i.c. sacri¬ 
ficial worship of the Bnthmins) from the batiks 
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of the Saraswati over Kossila as far as the 
Sadamra (modern G.tndak), and after crossing 

it, laying the font]dation of * settlement 
which came to be known as Videha after the 
name of the tribe to which Math3m belonged* 
The story probably indicates how tile country 
as fur as the Sudan ira was conquered in one 
sweep, bow the progress was checked for a 
while, and how slowly an Aryan colony, Videka, 
was founded across the river. 

(2). In a won-known hymn of the Aiharva- 
veda (V.aa) takuiau or fever is delivered over 
to the Gandimris, the Mujavams, the Angas, 
and the Magadhas. The Vedic Aryans had 
■it that time evidently come into collision with 
the non-Aryan tribes, Angas and Magadfcta. 

1 he Magarihas ana associated in chapter XV of 
the same book with Vratyas (i. c. nomadic 
peoples with strange languages and laws). The 
Angas and the Magadbaa were still resisting the 
Aryans, .md hence the great indignation of the 
author. On the other hand, this passage shows 
that the Hrahmanical culture of the Indo- 
Aryms of the Middle Country has already led 
them to despise their more primitive brethren 
of the west in the Indus valley. 

^ ( 3 ). In the Aitareya Brahma ca (VII, iS) 
Viswamitru speaks of the Amlhras, Fundm, 
Sabams, Pulindas, and Afutihiia as living on the 
borders of the Aryan settlements. Uf these the 
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Audhras, Sabarni and Pulindas are known from 
ihc Mahnbb.irata and the Puranas to have been 
tribes of ike Deccan, and the Pundrus, ore 
known in historical times to have their home 
in liedgjl. In modem limes the Andhras ate 
the Teiegn-speakitig people of the Deccan T the 
Sahara? arc still found in a savage state on the 
frontiers of Orissa, and the Pundras have 
developed into the Pod caste of Bengal, 

(4) . lathe Aitareya Ararvaka (tLl.i) the 
Vatigas, Vagadhas and Clients are called birds, 
i.e. non-Aryans speaking languages which were 
not intelligible to the Aryans. The Vangas 
were certainly the inhabitants of Vangadeslia or 
PengaL, (he V agaiiha is either l misreading or 
different reading of the word Magadba, and ihe 
CJteras are known to be a wild tribe of the 
Vindhye regions, 

(5) , The Kauskuoki Upacishad {Vi. 1.) 
gives 4 list of the principal Aryan tribes living in 
India, via, the Usinarus* the Vasqs r the Matsyas, 
the Kurus, Llie Pan chains, the K.isis, and the 
Vtdehas. The land of the Usioaras in the 
eastern Punjab and the laud of the Viddrns 
in North Belur marked the western and ‘ 
eastern boundaries respectively of the Indo- 
Aryau world of the time. The western Punjab 
and the trans-Indus lands by this time had come 
lo be regarded as barbarian, 

{(>). Vidarbhs, or modern Ber.tr, is mentioned 
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in the faimimya Upaniriiaij Brahmana (II, 
440), and j Bliima, prince of Vidarblm, in rite 
Aitareya Brahmaua (VlL 34. q) t proving that 
the Aryans bad dining the Brahmana period 
penetrated into the Deccan as far as Berar. 

Thus before the dose of the Bnihmana 
period in ahem Soo B. C, the whole of Non hern 
Indb as far as South Behar had been conquered, 
and the Aryans had begun to penetrate into the 
Deccan where at least one kingdom, that of 
Vtdarbha, had been established. The process 
of conquest and colonisation is clearly observed 
tit Behar 

During the period from fk»o B. C. to 500 
B. C, the whole of Northern India bud been 
lado-Anan Ex- Poetically Aryanised. though the 

^SOOac, 800 pr ° Cess w ' as &tiJl incomplete in 
the outlying parts, Sind, Kathiwar, 
Gujanu on the west, and Bengal and Kalin pi 
(Orissa) on the east. The Punjab had farther 
fallen from orthodoxy and in the estimation 
of the Brahmins. Little headway was made in 
the Deccan, where, besides Vidarbha, one or 
two settlements had arisen on the Godavery. 
Anga and Magadha had been completely 
brought within the circle of Lido-Aryan 
politics and culture. 

(I)- Baudhayuoa quotes older authorities 
to State that the people of Sindhu, Sauvira, 
and Sumatra were of mixed origin, and also 


I 
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diructs l}i ill any out eta veiling to the countries 
.if ilit KaltOgas, Pnndrcs, Van gas, and Arattas 
(Punjab) must perform a purificatory- sacrifice, 
(-)■ In the Ramayatta* Dn samba i» 
advised by his priest Yasistba to invite among 
others the kings of Anga, fldagudha, Sindhu, 
Satrvira.artd Surasfra to his horse sacrifice. There 
are mentions in the book of Kalinga and 
Vidarbha, but the knowledge shown about 
the geography of the Deccan and Southern 
India is very scanty, most of the area heing 
called Dandakarauya, which was inhabited by 
Rakshttsas and 13;marts, t.e* various non-Aryan 
communities. 

(3) , Panini is acquainted with die names 
of Kachchha (Ctuch), Kalinga, and Asmaka 
(on the Godavery), but evidently not with (lie 
names of Part dyn, Choi a, Kerala, as otherwise 
he could not have failed to give explanations 
of the formation of such peculiar words, a 
task undertaken by his commentators in later 
times, 

( 4 ) , For the period just, before the rise 
of Buddhism (i. e. the seventh century [ 3 . C.) 
we know from tile Kikayas, which are assigned 

* It ii always mtiafe W rcicl to llte ajim ft* ilit gtcjp*, 
ptiy mi the epic pf firx!, u ilwy received cyniidrralitn adiiititur* 
and tttudillouiittB in btd times. In Urn reipeet tile 
Mahahhantl* ti wane than the Rmnsyarm, and so I abstain 
from retorting in it lor the geography of Jlir period. 
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by scholars like Rhys Davids to a lime dot 
much later than Gautama Buddha, that the 
following were the principal nations in 
India—Anga, Magadha, Kasi, Kosal*, Vajfr, 
Maila, Chedi, Vamsa, Kura, Pa nebula, Machha, 
Sura sen a, Assaka, Avami, Gandham, Komboja. 
Vanga and Kalinga art- not mentioned, though 
the latter name hods a place in the list in later 
Buddlnst Texts. 

(5), From the Chronicles of Ceylon it is 
leamt that about the time of Gautama Buddha's 
birth Bcjoy Sin ha, 3 prince of Bengal, conquered 
Ceylon and settled there. The Chronicles were 
composed about one thousand years after the 
event, and so we cannot rdy much on this 
tradition to show that Bengal had been 
Afyanised in the 7th century B.C. 

Ai the time of Alexander s invasion, i,e. 

Estonia Lb* tine * n ^tter half of the 41b 

«f Altitndrr'j century B.C., the Arran influence 
bad spread over the whole of 
India, including the extreme -south, and 
Ceylon. 

(t). Katyayamfs explanations with regard 
to the words Pandya, Cbota, and Kerala, 
supplementing the rules of Panini, show that 
the Aryans had come into contact with these 
peoples of Southern India during the time 
intervening he tween Panini (about 5008.C.) 
and Katya you 3 (about 350 B.C.) 
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(a), The accounts in the AnJiatasini of 
Kauri I vo, the well-known minister of Chandra- 
gnpta, giving details of trade dealings in the 
products of such countries as Vango, Piindra, 
Sind Ini, Tamraparo* (Ceylon), and the Tamil 
countries of the south, show that at I parts of 
India were bound to each other by tics of 
commercial relations and intimately known to 
cadi other, 

(3). The Aryan influence had so much 
spread in Sunt hem India that, according to 
Megastbenes (about 300 B.C.), the Pandyas 
called themselves the descendants of a daughter 
of the Indian Hercules or Krishna, The name 
Madura or Mathura of the Pandya capital lends 
colour to this tradition, as Mathura in Northern 
India wits connected with the Yadavas and the 
early life of Krishna, who belonged to the 
Yadava family. 

A good deal of confusion seems to have 
arisen over the words Arya and Dasya at> they 
were used in the Rigveda. This 

S'DiuJrtt™^ B * s ^ uc not J J*ttJe to the fact ibai 
the original distinction between the 
two in course of time became lost and Vedic 
commentators in later times attached fanciful 
meanings 10 them, Yaska explains the word 
Ary-t as fswaraputni, sou of God, and Sayaro 
explains it as one who is learned and performs 
the sacrifices, and the word Dasvu a> a demon, 
10 
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In later literature Arya came to mean noble, 
and Dasyu a robber. Bui even thou tie 
oriijinal meaning sometimes peeps cut. as in 
words like A tytt-dbanns and Arvavartu. The 
Wanusmriti preserves clear traces of the word 
Aryn being used to denote a distinct race. Tims 
in the tenth book it is said, "All who arc bom 
outside the castes produced from the head, arm* 
thigh and foul of Brahma, whether they speak 
Aryan or Mlechchha languages, are known to 
hi* Dasyus. Again, “A person begotten on a 
non-Aryan woman by an Arya is an Arya in 
qualities, while it is certain that a person be¬ 
gotten on an Arya woman by a non-Aryan is a 
non-Aryan," In order to find out die original 
meanings of ihe words we should look into the 
Kigvedu itself instead of depending on com¬ 
mentators who wrote hundreds of years after 
the composition of the hymns, The manner 
in which the two words are used at once 
a contrast and distinction between two 
species. Thus in Rig 1,51.8 Tndra is invoked 
to distinguish between the Arya5. and those 
who are Dasytts." In I. 103. 3 Xast thy dart, 
Thunderer, at the Dasyu, increase the Arya’s 
might and glory, Indn.” In X.86.ig India slys, 
*‘I come looking about me ami distinguishing the 
Dasas and the Aryas," In I.ioo.rS Indra is said 
to have destroyed the Dssyus and shared their 
buds widi the whites, and in II.Ji.iS "disclosed 
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tlic light ir. light the Arya, and oti the IcfL 
hand sank the Dosya." Ib tl.1l.19 the Arya 
gnms wealth subduing with the help of ludra 
the foes, the Dasyua. In X.83.1 Mauyit is 
invoked to help the worshippers to successfulfy 
fighr 1 heir enemies, whether Arva o r D.tsyu. 
From these and many other passages it becomes 
dear to ua that the word Arya and Dasyti 
originally bore different meanings from those 
suggested by later commentators. In same 
places, however, the terms are applied to celes¬ 
tial foes, demons, and not mortals, but that is a 
secondary meaning. Evidently the hymn-maker?! 
were Aryas who worshipped Indra and other 
gods and prayed for the destruction of thdr foes, 
the DaSYlts. That these Dusyus nr Dasas were 
men of a different tvp<?, with different physical 
characters and institutions, is obvious from their 
being described at “black-skinned," "devoid of 
religious rites," “of different rites," "of imperfect 
speech”, "noseless" or fiat-nosed, "rawfiesk- 
eacern, etc. In Rig X.aa. S the Rishi says, ‘AW? 
lrve in Lhe midst of the Dasyu tribes who do not 
perform sacrifices, nor believe anything. They 
have their owu rites, and are aid entitled to be 
called ‘men/ O Thou Destroyer of enemies, 
annihilate them and injur© the Dasu.” Yet 
the Dnsas were not savages and mean foes of 
the Aryas. There are many references to their 
fortresses ,J f stone, their wealth, their powerful 
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tribes and kings. The combined efforts of Indra 
and Agni demolish ninety fortified towns 
(pijf;i!i) ruled over fay the Daisw (III. la. 6). In 
V 111.40, 6 Indra is invoked ti- humble the 
Dasa and distribute his accumulated treasure 
among His worshippers. There was a Dasyu 
kingt Krishna, who lived on the banks of the 
Jumna, and harrassed the Aryas with ten 
thousand followers (VIIL SB. 13—15). The 
Dasas .<re sometimes called “mayahan", i.c. pos- 
Sts-^id of magical power or stratagem. The 
Aryas Were often hard-pressed and in their dis¬ 
tress had to invoke the assistance of their gods 
for victory, 

Who were these DasynsorDasns f HQIebrafidt 
Dram'* seems to think the word Dasa originally 
&***• denoted the Dahae people of the Caspian 
Steppes, who gave much troubles to the Aryans 
in Iran, and so came to signify a foe, a robber, 
in which sense it is used in the Rigveda, What¬ 
ever might have been the original meaning uf 
the Word, it h certain that the word, except 
where it is not used to denote a celestial foe, 
is used in the Rigveda to denote a different race 
of men, evidently natives of the soil as the 
Aryans have been shown ( M have come to India 
from outside. What to ce or races of men were 
these Dasas ? There are strong reasons (o think 
that many of those whom the Aryans encountered 
m the Indus and Ganges valleys were Dnrvidiatw. 
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(0 Their physical characteristics, as given 
in tiie Rigvedi, namely, black skirt ami flat n<>;e, 
agree with those of the modern Dravidians. 

(3) Tim the Dravidians at one time lived 
in the Punjab and neighbouring countries is 
inferred from the existence of n Dravidhn- 
spcjkitrg tribe, the Br.ihin, in Betuchist.m, which 
is the last remnant of an once prevailing Hnn* 
dian population of Northern India, and not the 
survival of a Dr.ividian colony from the distant 
Deccan, '*as a remote mountainous district may 
be expected to retain she survivals of ancient 
races while it is not likely to have been cd.- 
nired." 

(j) The changes which the Aryan language 
underwent In In --..i even when the Aryans were 
confined to Northern India betray strong Dra* 
vidiau influences and support the inference that 
the aboriginal Dasvus and Kakbas whom the 
I tujo-Aryans met in the Punjab and elsewhere 
were mostly of the Dravidiao race. Thus the 
chief point which distinguishes the Vedic lan¬ 
guage frotu the Avestan and oilier Indo-Enro- 
pcan languages is the presence of a second 
senes of dental letters, the so-called cerebrals, 
“These play an increasingly important part in 
the development of Indo-Aryan in its subsequent 
phases. They ane foreign to Indo European 
languages generally and they are characteristic 
of Dravidian. 1 ' (Cam. tad. Hist), “The lingual 
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consonants arc essential component elements of 
a large number of primitive Dravidbn roots, 
and are often necessary, especially in Tamil, for 
the dcscn mi nation of one root from another; 
whereas in most coses in Sanskrit, the use of 
cerebral consonants instead of dental, es* 
pccinlly the use of the cerebral n instead of 
the dental n, is merely euphonic 1 '—(Odd well). 
Again, the presence of good many Dravidian 
words in classical Sanskrit and oven in Vedic 
language, noL to speak of modern dialects of 
Northern India, is well-known, Thus the word 
Mai a chi which occurs in the Chbandogya 
Upanishad (I. to, i.)is nothing bin a San skri used 
form of the Oravidian word midiche, meaning a 
loco st. And this Upanishad was composed at a 
time when the Indo-Aryans had scarcely entered 
the Deccan. Words like Kbutt a, cou ch or cot, 
Kukkurs, dog, Keynra, bracelet, Markata, monkey, 
and many others have been traced to Dra vidian 
origin (Caldwell, Dravidiao Languages, pp, 5f>7^— 
570). The Bengali language is indebted for a no 
small portion of its vocabulary and structural 
peculiarities to Dra vidian languages. Thus the 
commonplace words like Kltoka (son), Talu 
(scalp), NoU (tongue), Meye (daughter). Minima 
(glimmering), Pi [lei (child), and plural suffixes 
guli and gn\a have come fromDravidian sources. 
Even in Hindi, many words of Dravidian 
origin can be traced, such aa jhagra, ata, etc. 
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Hence there c.innot be any doubi that the Dn- 
vidians once cons tit need the main elements 
of the population of Northern India before the 
Aryanisatioii was effected. (BhaadarJoir Lec¬ 
tures). 

(4) , The Dm vidian influence is traceable 

in religion too. The Itigvcdic religion is 
an almost pare Aryan religion, as a comparison 
with the rites and ceremonies of the Iranians 
and ancienL Europeans would reveal. Of the 
many innovations which the religion received 
in later times the most important are beliefs 

in spells and magic, p ha litis- worship and 
snake-war ship. Of these the first is a character¬ 
istic of any demon-worship ping religion, and 
cannot be precisely traced to Dravidian origin 
alone, though we know that the religion of 

the Draindians even 3» late as the beginning 

of the Christian era was a form of demon- 
worship. Urn the other two can with more 

precision he traced to the Dravidians in 
whose religion they played 3 prominent pari. 
The Rigvedic Indians hated the phallus-worship¬ 
pers, Sisnadevah, which evidently referred to 
the Dasym (Vlf, 21. 5^ and their god ludra 
killed the Serpent-demon Alii (1. 103, 2}. 

(5) . The absence of any reference in the 
Rigveda to the story of the Deluge, which 
is vaguely mentioned for the first time in the 
Atlurvaveda, and fitter more fully described in 
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the Sat.ipalb* Brahmana, mises a suspicion that 
it was not a part of the In do-Aryan mythology 
during The Rigvedic period. The story except 
m minor details shows wonderful resemblance 
to the story of the Deluge as was current 
among i he Sumerians anti their cultural 
successors, the Semites. Now the current 
opinion, which is strengthened by the recent 
discoveries at Wuhan jo Daro and Ilarappa in 
file Indus valley, is that the Sumerians and 
the Dravidians belonged to the same stock, 
and sn we may believe that the Deluge story, 
whether it referred to the submerging of the 
continent of Lemnria or not. original fy existed 
with those peoples, from whom it was borrowed 
by others. This belief Qnds support from an 
examination of the details of the iinry in the 
Sanskrit literature. The two principal elements 
in the story are the mina, fish, and nrVti, 
water, and, curiously, both these words 
are of Draridlan originfCaldwell, pp.-i3.571,573). 
The word for fish, Mutsy.1, occurs only once in 
the Rigveda, though various kinds of animals, 
birds and insect^ arc so frequently mentioned 
(Macdoncll, Sanskrit Literature, p. 143), while 
fish played an important p;irt in the mythology 
of the Sumerians, and also in the pre-Vedie 
Punjab, ,ss evidenced by the recent discoveries 
of Gab representations there. Again, Satyavrata 
Menu,the Indian Noah, is called in the Bbaguvata 
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and other Piiranas “the lord of Dravidn/* 
Further, in the accounts of the Deluge, as given 
in the Maisya Piirana, of all the rivers onlv the 
Ncrbudtfn, and not the more famous Ganges 
Jumna, Sarasvvsm, or Indus, is preserved at she 
Dissolution, and the mountain Malaya in the 
extreme south is mentioned as the scene of 
Mann's austerities and of the apparition pf the 
fish. {Muir, Sanskrit Texts I, psiq), 

(6). 1 he use of matronymic surname is aimost 

unknown among the Kigvedic sages and kings, 
while patronymic is frequent, as in PiiruJtutsa 
Gairikstm, fi.jLsfuvant Ausip, Sudiisa Piujiivana. 
Btit tiie frequent use during the Braimiana 
period ot matttmymic surname, as in Satyakama 
Jah.ii t, Mahidasa Aitareys, PrLsmpmt;i A -.Ltri- 
vastn, Sanjivlptrtta, Krishna Devakiptitra, dong 
with patronymic, us in Dhritaraitra Vrichi- 
troviiya. Turn Kavasheya, Para Atnara, indi¬ 
cates a growing influence upon the Aryan 
society even while in the Gangetic valley of 
the matriarchal Dravidian system. 

[*rom all these we may conclude that the 
Dusas or Dasyna, who stubbornly, though tin- 
PriDi niT;**. successfully, resisted the Aryan 
invasions of the Punjab and the 
Gangs tic valley, were predominantly Dravidian 
in culture. At the same time we must not 
think that the Drsvidians were the only natives 
of Northern India at that time. Anthropometry 
IJ 
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ba - revealed a large Mongolian admixture in tbo 
blood of the people of* Eastern India and alto, 
lo a smaller extent, of the tipper Gunge tie 
valley, We know that immigrations from the 
side of Thibet and Buraia have taken place in 
historical limes, But then the people of North¬ 
ern India, the descendants of Aryan conquerors 
and Dravidian OT Dtavidianised natives, had 
become so settled that no appreciable change 
could have been effected in type by the new¬ 
comers, who could not, as Risley observes, 
descend much below the mountain heights 
except in North«eastero Bengal and Assam, 
So in order to explain the tendency towards 
hroad-bcsd in Northern India we must 
assume that a good percentage of the native 
population of ibeGangetic valley, especial 1> near 
ibe Himalayan ranges, at the time of the Aryan 
invasions were Mongolian in blood, Side by 
side with, and more important than, the Mongo¬ 
lian element was another, which may he called 
the oldest of the Indian population, the Munda- 
Maokbniei race. Thurston, an authority on the 
subject, says: "It is the Pre-Diavidiau abori¬ 
gines, and not the later and more cultured Dra- 
vidiam, who must be regarded as the primitive 
existing ract..,,These Pre-Dravidians are dillcr- 
entiated from the Dravidian classes by their 
short stature and broad (platyrlhne) noses, There 
is slroog ground for the belief that (be Pre- 
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Dravidiajvs are ethnically related to th* Vedd 
of Ceylon, the Tew las of the Celebes, the Batin 
of Sumatra, and possibly the Austral tans," 
{The Madras Presidency* pp. 124-135.) But 
by the lime of the coming of the Aryans they 
had been conquered by the Dravidiacs, who 
formed the ruling classes against whom Llie 
Aryans generally fought, and had mostly he- 
coma DravidiawseJ in culture. To-day the 
Goods and the vast majority of the Pre-Dravi¬ 
dian tribes speak Dravidian languages, which 
they must have adopted before the coming of 
the Aryans, while few like the Bbils speak 
Aryan dialects, and fewer still like the M Lindas 
have retained anything like their primitive lan¬ 
guage, Hence it is that the main influence 
upon the conquering Aryan culture is found to 
be Dmvidinn, and not Mongolian or Miinda, 
There were different strata of culture among 
the mixed native population, from that of the 
Dravidian Dasyu chiefs, who lived in towns and 
fortresses, had an advanced political system, 
and in intelligence were not inferior, to 
the Aryans, to that of the savage tribes with 
filthy habits, ngiy features, nomadic life, still 
not advanced beyond the hunting and fishing 
stage, men who were given the names of 
Nisliiuki, Chamhila, etc. by the Aryans, and were 
regarded ns untouchables even at a ip»e when 
the restrictions regarding marriage and food hud 
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been very slight among the Aryan folk. They 
bad been ns it were the Sudms of the Dcmdtan 
society, anti when the Dravidittos themselves 
were reduced to the position of Sudras by the 
conquering Aryans the older Sudras descended 
to the position of Pancfcamas or fifth varoa. 
The Pauranic description of the NUhadas as 
'‘black like crow, very low-stattired, short-anned, 
having high cheek bones, low-topped nose, red 
eves and eopper-cdoiired hair, living in lulls 
and forests/' (Fatima, Parana II. 2 j. 42-43; 
Bhig, Pnr. IV. * 4-441 Mbb. XII. 59. 94-97)* 
agrees more with what we know of tile fiends, 
Bkils, Oraotii, Man das, etc* than with that of 
the more cultured Dravidians. (Chanda, Imlo- 
Aryan Races). 






CHAPTER V 

NATURE OF ARYAN COLONISATION. 

From what we have already said it would 
appeal that the first wave of Indo-Aryan invasion 
was in the nature of a tribal 
fa the Pttnjeb, migration from the side of Af¬ 
ghanistan, when a vast horde with their women, 
children and cattle entered India, and at once 
began an exterminating war with the natives 
of the soil, like the Anglo-Saxons in South¬ 
eastern Britain about three thousand years 
hter (the parallelism would have teen more 
apt had the Britons belonged to a non- Aryan 
stock). Their knowledge of harder metals and 
horse-riding, together with tbeir superior physical 
strength, gave them a gieat advantage over their 
Foes. But the latter inspite of their disadvan¬ 
tages offered, like the Britons, a very stout, 
though unavailing, resistance to the invaders, 
and many Anderidas were witnessed on the 
soil of the Punjab, as hinted tn Rigved# IV, 
16.13, w he/e Indra is said to have kriled fifty 
thousand black foes, and VTI. 5.3, where 
fire is said to have pierced the citadel 
of the enemy, when the black people came out 
peilmell through consternation and distress, 
leaving all their belongings. Those who escaped 
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the fire and sword of the invaders must have 
Ued M ilie east and south leaving a dean 
country to them as far as the modern Sir kind, 
where the Indus plain ends and Gauge tic plain 
begins. This is the first stage of the Jndo- 
Aryan colonisation, when, like the Anglo- 
Saxons in South-eastern Britain, the invaders 
made 2 clean sweep of their foes and received 
very little admixture of native blood, is is 
evident from the prevailing In do-Ary an type 
ip the Punjab even in modern times. Very 
few of the Rigvedic hymns can he traced to 
this period. 

When the bulb of the hymns were composed, 
the second stage had begun. The Indo-Arytms 
had been thoroughly settled in 
ja th eVU&jt- t jj C Punjab and ^ad lost touch 
with their kinsmen abroad. In 
their new home different tribes had settled in 
the different parts of the country, and, besides 
fighting with the Dasyus, had begun to fight 
aiming themselves for supremacy. The force of 
burning flood Lad abated no doubt, but was still 
strong enough to impel the 111 do-Ary an chieftains 
towards the east and south-east conquering 
fresh lands from the aborigines. The number of 
conquerors, however, was not sufficient to 
effectively occupy the conquered lands, and as 
specially the conquerors felt the need of women 
and labourers in their new settlements the 
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original ferocity and the null less policy of 
exterrainaJinn were to a certain extent modified. 
They began to make slaves* mostly of ilie wives 
‘tad children of the fallen natives. Even in 
the Rigvcdic period towards it* close t Ji e * rcm | 
Uaaa gradually came to be synonymous with 
a slave, as in lho proper name pivodasa, "the 
slave of heaven.” In the next period the word 
DM*’regularly denoted a female slave. Slaves, 
sometimes m large numbers, are often alluded 
to in the Frigve&a, and to the native slaves may 
be attributed the marked Oravidiati influence 
upon the Vcriic language. 

Whether it was a later immigration of 
Indo-Aryans ^lio could not on account of the 
difficult route bring their womenfolk with them 
and so had to mam Dnvidian wives m the 
Gangetic regions—as is the theory of Hoernle, 
supported by Grierson and Risley—or, as is 
more probable, it was the natural expansion 
of the In do* Aryans from the Punjab after the 
tribal immigration had ceased from ouuide, 
and was more of conquest than of colonisation, 
the fact remains that tn the Gangetic regions 
the In do-Aryans received a large admixture 
of Dravidisw blood, which accounts for the 
lower stature, darker complexion, and broader 
nose of the Gangetic Indian than those of the 
Purtjabese. • In the later Rigvedic period the 
original hatred of the conquerors towards the 
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natives Had so far abated that it was tun rare 
ihu treaties and alliances were made ami or* 
•>r more Indo Aryan tribes allied themselves 
with Dasa chiefs against the foes of their own 
race. A Dasa tribe, the Simyn, was among 
the foes of the famous Sudas in the battle of 
the ten kings (VIT. 18.5). A priest celebrates 
tt»e generosity of a Dasa chief, Balbmlu (VI ( 1 . 
46,32). In short, the scene presented by the 
Rigveda is not much unlike that of the Hep- 
tare hie period of English history, when the 
Anglo-Saxons were no more coming from the 
Baltic fit ores, were settled under different 
tribal chiefs in different parts of the country 
from which the British elements were practically 
wiped out, were mill encroaching upon 
British bods and winning victories, like those 
of Dcorhnm and Chester, but absorbing more 
and more British blood as they advanced 
niL<re and more towards the west, and not uuoften 
making alliances with British chiefs like 
Cadwallou in their own intertribal wars. By 
the end of the Rigvedic period the Judo-Aryans 
had advanced as far as the Ganges and were 
engaged in subjugating the country between 
the Jumna and the Ganges, The principal 
tnbes still lived to the west of the Jumna. 
But in the next period we hnd that the more 
important Of the tribes were planted in the land 
between the SaraswaU aod the Ganges. 
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Tims it is seen that (hero was a marked 
contrast between the Indo-Aryati settlement 
in the Punjab and that in the Gangeiic regions 
as far as North Behar, While in the Punjab 
il was a settlement en masse by c learing the? 
country thoroughly of all non-Aryan elements, 
In the Gangelic regions it was a matter of 
Conquest in which the non-Arvau system was 
destroyed, their lighting forces broken, and their 
women and children enslaved. But even in 
the latter the predominant element was Aryan. 
Aryan tribes like Panchaja, Vamsa, Chedi, 
Kosala, Videlia settled themselves as rulers and 
absorbed the native population. Yet in this 
process of absorption the IndoAnan social 
system uncle meat a great change. It may b c 
paradoxical to hear that the more contact there 
w as between the Aryan and the non-Aryan the 
greater was the barrier imposed against their 
mingling. In the Punjab, where the non-Aryan 
clement was practicelly wiped out, there was 
no danger of the purity of Aryan blood being 
affected, and so we do not Jjnd any regulations 
iti the Rigveda forbidding intermarriage between 
an Aryan and a Dasyu, between a master and 
a slave, though, of course, such intermarriages 
most have been rare because of the hatred and 
contempt with which the conquerors regarded 
the natives. But the case became otherwise 
in the Gangetic regions. There were mimerotts 
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non-Arynqs still in the country both as slaves 
and enemies, and tf free intercourse were nut 
chocked, the danger was the swamping of the 
conductors by the conquered. The question 
was the same as that of colour in the modern 
European colonies iti Africa and America, 
Two courses were open to the tndo-Aryan 
conquerors, tiller to exterminate the natives 
wholesale, or to Aryamse them but with a 
careful eye to prevent themselves being bar¬ 
barized in the course of their work. They 
adopted the latter policy and solved their 
difficulty by evolving the caste system. Already 
tboTe were three classes in the lado-Aryan 
society in the Punjab—the priest, the ruler, 
the cultivator and artisan. To these a fourth class, 
that of the slaves or Swiru?, was added, and 
eventually a fifth, the Nishada, comprising the 
ei vage peoples of the hills and forests. While 
there were still free intercourses between the 
First three classes, there was a barrier raised bet¬ 
ween the first three and the fourth, not to speak 
of the fifth. Thus the non-Aryans were given a 
status in society and prevented from extermina¬ 
tion* but thej’ were not to spoil the purity of 
their fillers' blood. It was all right in theory, 
hut it ran the risk ol almost breaking down in 
practice. While you allow the Aryans .md the 
non-Aryans to live together in society you can 
not altogether prevent intercourse, say, between 
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the makers ,ind the female slaves especially 
among the ordinary people. Thus the V.itsya 
caste become largely affected by non-Aryan 
blood, and less so were the Ksimtriya* and the 
Brahmin. Hence the caste system became 
rigid in the Gaogetic plains, which gave a new 
turn to the Endo-Ary an social organisation. 
The Punjabee Aryan was not so circumstanced 
and so could not keep puce with the social 
changes which were going on in the Mndhya- 
dfcshn, and in course of time came to be regarded 
as unorthodox. Again, the Brahmins becoming 
more and more exclusive devoted more time to 
the elaboration and development o! their ritua¬ 
lism, on which rested their claims to superiority 
and power. So the rites arid ceremonies became 
extremely elaborate, com plicated and mechanical, 
and tended to make the cleavage between a Brah¬ 
min and a layman still greater. Hence the Madbya- 
deshnorthe Upper Gauge tic regions evolved the 
peculiar Bra hm a nica I religion and social structure, 
and became the mode] country for ill ago. 

1 he story of the conquest of M igariha, 
Aoga, Vang a, Puridra. Kalinga, etc. was al* 

, - , „ together different. There were 

powerful non-Aryan commutuuee 
in these lands (which are named after them) who 
are mentioned as independent in Some of the 

•Tlie Yafit Kahatriy* meant a omuber of U» fuTnij or 
fmnc^Ey ciaaj and iw an onjhtwrj - mmor. 
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Brahman as. How these conquest* were made 
is not known tc* ns. But this much we know that 
no powerful Aryan trite settle ! and absorbed 
the conquered in any considerable part of these 
lands. Let me again draw an analogy from Eng¬ 
lish history. We knowhow the two Wales' were 
conquered, how to the main Celtic population 
n sprinkling of Anglo-Saxon blood was added, 
Iuhv the population and the social structure 
remained in the main Celtic. Magadim was 
something like the March land where the ab¬ 
sorption of the conquerors' blood was more 
than in other parts. The non-Aryans of East¬ 
ern India were no doubt conquered, and, so far 
as their language and religion were concerned, 
Arytmised, but they had not become slaves 
en masse of their conquerors as irj the upper 
valley of the Ganges, and had not wholly lost 
their old tribal and social organisations. We hear 
of the same Van gas, Pundras, Ralingas, etc. in 
historical times as before their conquest in the 
later Vtidic period. Evert in language, such ns 
in the modem Bengali dialect, the Dm vidian 
traces are to he found to a greater extern than 
in the languages of Upper India. In social 
structure Eastern India could never adapt itself 
u> the models of tile Madhyadesha, and hence 
we find the population mainly divided between 
the Brahmans and the Siidras with no inter¬ 
mediate castes between them. 
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Tlit* fact that Eastern India was imperfectlv 
Arynnised partly accounts for the ri« of the 
two great protestant religious. Jainism and 
Buddhism, in that quarter about the lime when 
the process of conquest was still going on. 
The protests against the Brahroimcal hierarchy 
and rituals so boldly preached by Mnliavira and 
Gautama Buddha in Bchar can easily be inter¬ 
preted as a reaction against lba imposition of 
Brahniinical belief and institutions upon a not 
very willing people, conquered but no! van¬ 
quished, Hcttce it is why we End Behur 
as the earliest land to accept the new creeds, 
arid as the last stronghold of Buddhism 
before it finally disappeared from India, It is 
here in Eastern India that we find the develop¬ 
ment of the un-Vedic Tantric religion, nul here 
that Islam which knocked itself in rain against the 
BrahmioicaJ sacerdotalism of the Madhyadcsha 
found the greatest number of converts. 

The non-Aryan protest did not spend itself 
up only in religion and social matters. Mahu- 
padma Namh rose as their champion to over¬ 
throw the rule of the Ksbatriyn families in 
Magadba. Me was admittedly of Sudru or iion- 
Arpn origin, and he so terribly punished the 
Aryan ruling classes that he has been described 
in the Purunas as “the exterminator of the 
Ksiiatriyn race like a second Parasisrima.*’ 
Certainly he did not do so in the interest of the 
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Brahmin caste, as iii that case the Brahmin writers 
o[ ilse i’umnas would not have poured their choi- 
ceid invectives upon him, and. the whole period 
of Natida rule would not have been omitted 
from the Calendar (An an da era). Such was 
the havoc he caused among the Kshaiiiya 
families of the Gangetic valley that the Brah¬ 
mins could only overthrow his family by 
setting up another Su dm, Chandra gupta Miurya. 
For a time, of course, Chandmgupta acted 
under the influence of Ins patron Brahmin 
minister, Katitilya or Chanakya, but it is very 
probable that he too in his later life dissociated 
himself from Brahroimsm and became a convert 
to Jainisoi, And it was his grandson Asoka 
whu by vigorously espousing the cause of 
Buddhism gave the greatest blow which Brab- 
minisni bad yet received in India, Only four 
centuries ago another strong attack against 
BrahmiriicaJ hierarchy and ritualism was made 
by Chfli tatty a in Bengal. The spirit of protest 
is Still strong in the Bengalee blood, which 
manifests itself from time to time, as in the 
Brahma Samaj Movement of only half a century 
ago. But inspite of these actions and reactions 
the non-Aryan in Eastern India has beau slowly 
and unconsciously drawn within the octopus 
clutches u i Brahminiim,andlo-duy no Bengalee 
would like to regard himsest as any lull des¬ 
cended from the pure Aryan stock. 
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With regard to Northern India it may be 
feiLil ii iib more or less truth that the Aryan!- 
saiion was effected principally 
Is tii- OeauL plough conquest. But the case 

seems to be entirely different in the south. 
Of course there were migrations of Aryan tribes 
or families from Northern India who established 
them solves as conquerors over Use native 
population in some parts of the country. I hns 
wc learn from the Brahmsm-is that the Bliojas 
ruled in Vidarbha or Berar, from the Artba- 
sastia that the 2hojas once ruled over the 
Dand.iL'a or Maharastxa country, and from the 
Jagayynpcia inscriptions that an lkshabu dynav- 
ty governed in the Kislna District in the third 
century A. D. Prof. IX R, Bhandnrfcar holds 
that tiie Pandyas were emigrants from the 
Muttra District. Yet on the whole the process 
of Aryanisation was carried on mostly by peace¬ 
ful means. The route from Northern India to 
the Deccan across the hilly and forest regions 
of Chora Nagpur and the Central Provinces 
being extremely difficult, the Aryan stream 
gradually thinning the more il moved front iU 
base in Upper India, and, above all, the Dravi- 
diati community in possession of the 1 te:v.in 
being too strong to be forcibly subjugated, most 
parts of the Deccan remained practically inde¬ 
pendent under their own Dnmdum rulers, But 
it cannot be said that to-day the Tamil country 
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is less Aryan in sentiment than other parts of 
India, Who, then, brought the Aryan cut tore 
to the Dr,ividians of Southern India ? 

If we may believe in the tradition as record* 
$d in the Epics, the Rising or Brahmin sages 
took a most prominent part in the diffusion of 
Aryan culture in the south often at considerable 
risks to their lives. Thus when Rama went to 
the south he found in many places the a stamps 
or hermitages of Brahmin sages far away from 
Aryan hind and constantly liarrasscd by the 
Raksbasas or the native non-Aryans, These 
Aryan missionaries did not resort to physical 
force, and went on with their work with the 
utmost patience, ermrage and unselfishness. In 
course of time some of the non-Aryans must 
have been attracted by their superior wisdom 
and virtuous lives, and bocorne tbeir worshipful 
allies. Thus, though the Kakhasas in general 
were in hostile opposition to Brahmin leal insti¬ 
tutions, not so was Vibhisana, brother of 
Ravana, nor were the Banams of Kiskindhya, 
one of the non-Aryan tribes. Among such 
missionary sages the most prominent was 
Agastya, who was met by Rama in a hermitage 
to the south of the Vindbyas- He became so 
successful in spreading culture among the Dra- 
vidLans of Southern India that in later times he 
came to be regarded by the Tamil people as 
the founder of their language and to be 
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known as Taminnuril or Tamilian sage, 
(Dhandiirkar lectures). 

In the Deccan, therefore, there are three 
different shades of Aryan permeation, Tn tins 
first place are the Maltarastra country anc] 
Bcrar. They were conquered, and In do-Aryan 
ruling families, chiefly of the Vadu tribe, Pitied 
liiere, imposing their tongue and creed upon 
the of Dravidian population, who had been 
already conquered by bracbycephalic tribes 
probably from Iran. The latter formed the upper 
classes in the land, and when it was conquered 
try the Indo-Aryans were entirely amal¬ 
gamated with them. Hence we sec that the 
higher classes, the Brahmins and the ruling 
castes, are more hracbycephalic, but in other 
respects, as in nose form, tallness and com¬ 
pletion, approximate more to the people of the 
Gangelic valley than the mass of the people 
who approximate more to the Dravidkn type. 
(Risley, People of India, Appendix I V). 

In the .^cond place comes the Telego-speak¬ 
ing or Andhra country. This land did not long 
remain under Aryan rule, but being exposed 
to Aryan influences from two sides, Berar and 
Killing;*, became Aryaniscd not on iy in creed 
but also to a certain extent in language. The 
bulk of the population is almost pure Dravidiao, 
but the language has about a third of its voca¬ 
bulary derived from Aryan roots. Most of the 
*3 
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borrowed words relate to abstract or scientific 
and religious terms, which support- 1 ; the tradition 
of the missionary work hy Brahmin sages. 
Thai the contact was slight is proved by the 
fact that the words relating to common 'place 
things and ideas are mostly DravWian, and that 
the grammatical niles are entirely different from 
those of Sanskrit, and this inspite of the well- 
known fact that “'when an Aryan tongue comes 
into contact with an undviUzed aboriginal one, 
it is invariably the latter which goes to the 
wair* {Grierson), a fact which is amply 
corroborated by the cases of imperfectly Arya- 
nised Bengal, Assam and Mnharastra. 

Still more free from Aryan influences is the 
Tamil country. Even aftlute as the times of 
the Mauryas the ordinary religion of the Tumi- 
lians was a form of demon'worship, and Bmhmi- 
nism hud not trade much headway among them. 
The first great Aryan influence cutne with the 
spread of Buddhism and Jainism together with 
their literature from Mi inherit India, and by the 
time these two religions gave way to Hinduism 
the creed of the Tamil land hud bean practically 
Aryanised, and Brahmin ical institutions laid on 
a solid foundation. The language, however, 
has not been much influenced. It contains a 
very small number of Sanskrit words, and :t 
Tamil composition is regarded as refined and 
classical not in proportion to the amount of 
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Sanskrit it con tains hut in proportion to the 
absence of Sanskrit. It is worthy of n olo ( too, 
ibat whi!c in oilier pans of India (he authors 
were mostly Brahmins, most of the compositions 
in classical lairtil literature were the works of 
Sudras. While the Telega-Speaking peoples 
might have rceeivcvl a sprinkling of Aryan blood, 
the Tamilian non-Brahmins are ahnpsJ .ifl 0 f 
pure Dn vidian origin. The Brahmins in general 
still retain memories of their immigrations from 
the north and have jealously guarded themselves 
against contact with the natives. 

There are, however, evidences that the Aryan 
influences were stronger in the Deccan in ihc 
tirsl few centuries of the Christian era titan in 
modem times. Thanks to the conquest nf the 
Deccan by the Maury as and the spread of 
Buddhism there, a Prakrit dialect obtained wide 
cnrrertcy even in those pans where Drari titan 
languages are spoke® at the present day. Thus 
Asoka's Minor Rock Edicts found in the Chi- 
taldurg District, the donative inscriptions in 
some Buddhist snips in the Ktstiu District ((50 
B. C. to 300 A. I),), the Mnktvalli stone inscrip¬ 
tion in the Kanarese country, and -ome copper¬ 
plate grants of the Pa J Java kings of KanebL, all 
prove that an In do-Ary an dialect, Prakrit, in 
which these inscriptions are written was the 
nflictaj language and was at least intelligible 
fo all classes pf people in many parts of even 
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Southern ' India. The instructions of Asoka 
were In tended for all classes of men, high aud 
low, and must have been couched in a Language 
which was generally understood. The (luna¬ 
tions mentioned in the stupa inscriptions of 
Kistna concerned even such low-class people 
as leather-workers. One of the Pal lava char¬ 
ters issues instructions not only to the higher 
officials hut to ordinary free holders and even 
cowherds. Such was the Aryan influence in 
Southern India at that time that Aryan proper 
names were used not only by many rulers, as 
the Pallavas of Kanehi, but even among the 
lower classes, as in the Kistna inscriptions. 
Tlic spread of Aryan language and ideas and the 
infiltration of Aryan blood had been steadily 
proceeding, and there was every likelihood that 
Southern India would be as much Aryarosfcd 
as Bengal or Maharastra, and that the Dravidian 
culture would be completely lost except where 
it was incorporated in the conquering one. 
But the failure of the northerners to maintain 
their political suzerainty over the south for a 
considerable length of time, the rise of strong 
Dra vidian powers like the Andhra, the Pal lavas, 
the Cholas, who instead of submitting to Aryan 
rule even curried their victorious arms into the 
north, and, above all, the Mahomctfan conquest 
of Northern India which destroyed the fountain- 
spring of Aryan colonisation and inspiration. 
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noLonly chedied the pro grew of Aryuitisation 
but evfiii caused the loss of some viiniiijje 
(jrotmd which had bee* won by the 
Aryans in the south. Hence there is a greater 
self-assertion of the Dnvidian in modern times- 







CHAPTER VI 

TRIBES AND KINGDOMS OF 
THE RIGVEDA 

The most important of the Rigvedic tribes 
seems to be the Bharat as, wbo In afterages 

Vlunii. ^ ave 5* VCI> *he n.ime to the whole 
country, Bharat svursho or India. 
They were settled in the country between the 
Saraswati and the Jumna, and fought both 
against their Aryan rivals on the west and 
nop-Ary an foes on the east. Their princes 
are found sacrificing on the Samswati, on 
the Dri shad vat i, on the Apaya, in the 

land which afterwards became celebrated as 
Kurukshetra, The victories of the Bburata 
princes and the poetical fame of their Ri&his 
together served to acquire for the cult of 
the Bharat* people a kind of acknowledged 
supremacy. Agni is Bharata, Le. belonging to 
the Ohar.itaa. Bharati is the protecting deity 
of the Btetttai, in connection with whom the 
sacred river Saraswali is constantly mentioned. 

1 he next in importance were the Purus, 
who lived on either side of the Sara road and 
were neighbours and rivals of 
the Bharatas. In later Eijjvcdic 
times these two rival tribes became thoroughly 
amalgamated, and under the name of Klim, 
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a name not directly mentioned in the RigYeda, 
became the chief bearers of the VedJc culture 
during the later Vcdic period According to 
Pargifer, who follows the Epic and Paunaic 
tradition, the Purus and the Bkaratos were two 
branches of one family who were engaged in 
rivalry when some of the Rigvedic hytnu* 
were composed. They were united under 
Saamrarana arid his son, the famous Kuru, who 
gave the name to his family and also to the 
people. (Ancient Indian Elistoritfd Tradition, 
p. 281). 

There was 3 comparatively unimportant 
tribe known as the Krivi, who at first might 

8 ™ Sritsj*** have lived on the Indus and the 
Chenab, hut later moved to the 
east across the Jumna to the laud which after- 
wards hecame known as Pancbula (3. P. Br. 
XIII. 5 . 4 . 7 ). Closely connected with the Bha- 
ratas was the tribe of Srinjaya, who lived in 
the neighbourhood of the Bluratas, probably in 
the Panebala country,i.e, the modem Rohilkhiitid 
tract, 

Among the allies of the Purus against the 
Dbaraus were the Aims who dwelt on the 
Parusbni or Ravi, and the kindred 
Yaji'i^rmh I h-uhviis who lived to their west, 
** and the two allied tribes of Vtds 
and Turvasba, who lived in the southern Punjab, 
and probably further south as the traditional 
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home of the Yadavas in the Epics and Pit rams 
lay from Gujarat to Muttra. 

Another people were the Matsyas whose 
wealth drew upon them an attack of the Tnr- 
^ vashas (Rig VTI, *8,6 ), The 
riches of the Matsyas, especially 
their wealth of cows, matte them victims even 
in Epic times of predatory raids by the Tri- 
garttas and the [\ums. We know that in later 
times the Mntsyas lived in the neighbourhood 
of the Sumsenas ol Mathura to the west, i.e. 
in modem Alwar and Jaypur, and that was 
probably their home even in the Rigvedic age. 

Among the lesser tribes were the Alinas, 
Paklhiis and Bhalanases, aU living in the 

Cbntk Uiinan ^ rQIlt * er regions, in the later Rig- 
vedic period two peoples, who 
played rather important parts in the Braiunana 
and Epic periods, first come into notice—the 
Chcdis who dwelt in the land between the Jumna 
and the \Tndhyas,*nd iheUsinaras in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Saraswati. The Checit king 
fCiisu i* praised in a Danastuti (VIII. j.ty-'tg). 
He seems to be a very powerful king who 
made a gift of ten rajas as slaves to his priest. 
In the Pauranic tradition the Chedis are 
represented as an offshoot of the Yadtis, and 
thr I snur.i-; of Antis, and there is nothing 
in the Rigveda to indicate that the Chedis 
or the Uiinaras were a tribe and not a clan. 
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Among the Data tribes were the Kikaps, 
Simyus, Aina, Vakshia. and Sigrns, who were 

Dtu Trihe*. inhabitants of the Gimgetic 

valley, and were contesting the 

advance of the Bbaratas lowurds the cast and 
south-east. Individual Da$a icings were IlHbisba* 
DhiinL Chumuri, Sam bam, Vjfcbin, Dribbika, 
Kudbikra, Anar&ani, Sribinds, etc., some of 
whom later received demoniacal attributes and 
became celestial foes of Indra and other gods, 

A curious people were the Panis, vrho are 
described in the Rigvcda as "greedy like the 
wolf,” "extremely selfish/" "nig¬ 

gardly, 1 ’ **n on-sacrificing," “of 
cruel speech/’ ^Dasyua" (VI 1.6,3). They 
were also notorious cattle-possessors (t.e, 
wealthy, entile constituting the main wealth 
Jiod currency of the time), and cattle-lifters, 
and the name is often used to denote a class 
of demons who withheld the water of the 
clouds like cows from the Aryans. The ward 
seems to live in such Sanskrit words as Pantk 
or Vanik (merchant), Panya (merchandise), 

Bipaui (shop), etc., from which we may infer 
that the Panis were the merchants par excellence 
in the Rigvedic age. Their patron god seems 
to be Vala, whom India pierced when he 
robbed the Pani of biscows (Rig 1.62,4 ; X.67,6). 
One of their kings was Bribu (VI.45,3!'), 
The phonetic resemblances of the words Pani 
*4 
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and Punic, V*b :i nU the Phoenician god Baal, 
Brihit and Babcm or Babylon, together with 
their peculiar characteristics and the tact of their 
being chased back towards the west (V 11 . 6 . 3 ), 
may well tempi us to identify ike Panis with 
the Phoenicians, who formerly lired near the 
Persian Golf and traded in the Arabian Sea 
be fort their migration to the Mediterranean 
coast. 

Divodasa, “the servant of heaven,” the Aii- 
ibigva, “the sacrificer of cows for guests," was 
a great king of the Bbarata tribe,* 
who successfully fought against 
the Prim*. Yadns and Turrashas on one bond, 
and the Dasa chief Sambaro, the Pauls etc. on 
the other. He was the patron of the priestly 
family of the Bharadvajns, ibe authors ol the 
sixth book of the Rigveda. 

His descendant was the famous king Sodas, 
sou of Pijavana. At first SuJas' priest was Viswa- 
mitru, who him sell was a scion of 
ti te Knsika family of ibe Bharaia 
tribe (Ail Br. ViT. ly-iS), and who led him 
to victories on the Vi pash a and Satndru, as 
described in the third book of the Ifigveda, the 
whole of which is attributed to the ViiwamUff 

* For 1 h>' alefflifintioii ot ihe Tritsui with the Bturjiia* 
tec OlJeniwri;, Uiidilha, ft'. 405-406, MaeJufiuil and Keith. 
VediC indci 
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family. But Tor come reason or dher, probably 
on account of the superior Brabminic.il know- 
ledge of the VasistJia** {Kath. Ur. XXXVfl, 17, 
TI7 ! S, P, Br, XII. 6. 1. 38), Sudjg appointed 
Vasistha in plate of Viswamiira ns bin prie3L, 
Hence arose the long and bitter rivalry between 
the two families, and the imprecations uttered by 
Viiwamitra (Rig III. 53, 21—24). The Vasjs- 
thas in the seventh bonk of the Rjgvcda pray 
for the prosperity of Sudas and celebrate bis 
glorious victories on the Panishni over the ten 
allied tribes, the Purus, Yadua, Tim-asbas, 
Anus, Druhyus, Alinas, Pafethas, Bhabnases, 
Sivas, and Visbanitis. Such was the bloody anil 
decisive victory that the Anti and Drab™ Icings 
fell in the battle, and so also probably Ptiru- 
Irutsa, the Pnrn king, whose wife was reduced 
to great distress, from which she was afterwards 
relieved, by her son Trasadasyu. Sudns also 
turned bis victorious arms against the non-Aryan 
tribes, the Ajas, Sigrus and Vakshus, who were 
united under a king, Bheda, who attacked the 
kingdom of Sudas from (be east while probably 
the latter was lighting against his Aryan foes 
on the west. Sudas quickly returned and de¬ 
feated them with great slaughter on She Jumna. 
Sodas was not only » great warrior but also a 
scholar, ns tradition credits him with the com¬ 
position of the hymn 133 of the tenth (took. 
All this while Viswaroilm had not remained 
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idle. He was assisted in acquiring more Brafa- 
nvinical knowledge by the priestly family of 
Jamadagni, to whom he expresses his indebted¬ 
ness in Rig III. 53. 15'—16. He then began 
to accuse Vasisihu of various heinous crimes* 
which the latter denies on oath in Rig VII. 
104. 13—16. Yet ViswaraitFii sterns to have 
regained ascendancy in the Bbarata court. 
According to the Taittixiya Samlmu (Asliuka 
VIJ ) and the Kansliitaki Brabmana (41b 
Adhaya) the sons of Sudas killed a son of 
V«isistint and were destroyed by the indig¬ 
nant father. Manu is evidently mistaken 
when he charges Sudas instead of his sons 
with outrages committed upon Brahmins (V 11 . 
41), Vamtba probably effected the destruction 
of the family of Sudas with the help of the 
Puma, as henceforth the Pum kings like 
Trasadasyo, Trikshi, Kurusnsana, Upanmsravas, 
etc. come into more prominence. This fuel 
can be traced in the confused accounts in the 
Mahabharata (Adiparva, verses 3725-37) of ibe 
Piini king Samvarana being assisted by Vasistba 
in recovering bis power and defeating his 
enemy, the Bharaia Icing of Fancbala. Satn- 
varam's son was the famous Kuru after whom 
bis family and the people ruled by him came 
to be known. Curiously* the names of B burnt a 
and Pnru were merged in the name Kuru 
within a few generations from Sudas and 
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Trnsadasyn, as it found in the later Samhita* 
mid the Brahman as, 

A laLer king is San la rut for whom Devapi 
performed a rain-inducing sacrifice (Rig X. 9S). 

The Mahabharata and the F uni mis 
^asTtpL*^ describe Santantt as the Kttru 
king of Hast!napor and the grand* 
father of the Ptindavas, and Pevapi as his elder 
brother who became an ascetic (Adiparva, 
3750; Vishnu Purana IV.aoj), Weber (Jn- 
diftche Studien, 1 . 2 Q 3 ), bowerer. considers that 
the San tan i! and Devapi of the Mahabhtrata 
and the Puranas cannot be the same persons 
as those alluded to in the Rigveda, because 
their hither was Pratipa, not Rishtiseuu as 
mentioned in the above hymn, and because 
it is doubtful whether a prince who was so 
near to the Mubabharata war in point of time 
could have been named in a RigvedtC hymn. 
There is nothing in the Rjgvcda to indicate that 
Devapi was a prince. 
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CHAPTER VII 

LATER DEVELOPMENTS OF 
TRIBES AND KINGDOMS. 

During the period of the bier Samhitas 
and the Brahmanas the Obamas ami the Purus 
have disappeared as separate tribes 
£jjJS55J. are found untied under a 

new name. Keith. Rem ini scenes, 
however, of the past greatness of the Bhama 
tribe are met with here and there, as in the 
accounts in the Satapafha SrabmanafXt 11.5.4.)) - 
ia) of Bharata Dauhsharui who performed n 
horse sacrifice and defeated his enemies on (lie 
Ganges and the Jumna. The first great Kurt) 
king is Parikshit (a descendant of Kuril ac¬ 
cording to Epic and Pa uranic traditions)) who is 
mentioned in the Atharvaveda (XX. 137.7-10), 
and in whose reign, it is said, the Kura kingdom 
flourished exceedingly. "Listen ye to the high 
praise of the king who rules over all peoples, 
the god who is above mortals, of Vaisvnnara 
Parikshit 1 Parikshit has procured for us a 
secure dwelling when he, the most excellent 
one, wem to bis seat. (Tims) the husband in 
Knru find, when he founds his household, 
converses with his wife, 

- - "What may ,1 .bring 'to thee, curds, stirred 
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drink gr liquor ? (Thus) the: wife asks her 
husband in the kingdom of king Pariksbit. 

“Like light the ripe barley runs over beyond 
the mouth (of the vessels). The people thrive 
merrily in the kingdom of king Farikshit/' 
(Bloomfield, Atharvaveda, pp. 197-1^8), 

A son of his was Janamejayq, whose horse 
sacrifice is celebrated in the Saupntha Brah¬ 
man a (XII 1.5.4.) ^d Aiuwya Brahmana (VIII. 

1), and whose brothers Ugrascna, Bhimasenq 
and Srntasena by the same sacrifice purified 
themselves of the sin of Brahmin killing. The 
capital of Janantejayn was Asaodivanu. This 
Parikshit—jiinamejaya must not he confused 
with the descendants of the Pandavas. It 
seetns that the main Knru line Fell into Jbriess 
after Janamejaya and remained in darkness for 
several generations until a descendant of hts, 
the famous Pratipa, revived the power and 
greatness of the family (Mbb. V. 143.5053). 
Hence in most places in the Furanas llie n;imes 
of the kings between fanamejaya and Pratipa 
are omitted from the genealogies. From Pratipa 
to the Psndavas the history of the Kurus h 
fcncbeqttcrod. 

Closely allied to the Ivurus were the 
Psitchalas, a composite tribe as the name show*. 

, . . According to the Satapatha Brah* 

ksu-PaatltiUt . , | * , 

mans the older name for the 

Piinchtks was Krivi, and according to Hie 
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Mahabbarata the Srinjiiyas were connected with 
the royal family o( North Panchala. We may, 
therefore, believe that the Krivia and Sriujavas 
the early Vcdic period and three other tribes, 
who cannot be dearly traced, together formed 
the later Panchala people. The Kuru-Punch a las 
are described in the Bnihuumas as the models 
of good form, their kings as the greatest sacrifi- 
eci>, and their priestly class the most learned 
in the knowledge of the Vedas. “Speech 
sounds higher here among the Kura'Pancha las,' 1 
The laier SamhiOis and the Brahmin as seem 
mostly to have taken definite form in the land 
of rhe Kura'Pane hales. In the fiajsap cere¬ 
mony as described in the ¥ajurveda the kin^ 
b presented to the people as that of the Kurus 
or Panchalas or Kura-Pune hal as, Of the 
Panchala kings we bear of Kraivya, Sons 
Sa trass ha, Durmuklsa, a great conqueror, and 
Pravnhana jaivali, a philosopher king of the 
Chhandogya and Briliadaranyaka Upa rush ads. 

The Maisyas seem to have occupied an 
important position, though witbba limited space, 
^ ,lrini f the Brahmana period. One of 
their kings, Dhvnsan Ovaitavana per- 
formed a horse sacrifice where there is the lake 
iJvaiiavana (S.P.Br. XIII.5^-9). The well-known 
Balaid lived for sometime among 
them (Kaus. Br. I V, 1), Their activities, how¬ 
ever, remained ooQ&tftd to alliances and rivalne* 
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with the neighbonring powers like the Kitru* 
PanehaUs, the Sura senas nnd the Chedis, and did 
not operate on the wider stage of Aryavam, 
unlike those of the Kurus, KosaJ:i«, Yadu* ft ml 
others. In the Mahabharaiu war the Malsyns 
were one of the secondary powers who led their 
hosts to the assistance of the wore important 
combatants. 

To the east of the Kum-PancbaU land lay 
the realms of Kcsala and Vitiebn, A family nf 

Kaid.-Viifeh. I >rinCei beariD S cf 

tkshaku is known from the Rigvoda 

(X,6©4) r and it is likely that the ruling dynasty 

of Kosala may have beep descended from this 

family. “In the Panchavimsa Brahmana menu on 

is made of Tryamu.1 Aikabaka who is identical 

with the Tryanma Trajvrishnu of the Bribaddeva- 

U and with Tryanuia Trasndasyii in the Rigveda. 

The connection of Tr&sadasyu with the Ikshakus 

is confirmed by the fact that Purnkutso was an 

Aikshaka, according to Saiapiitha Brahmans, 

Thus the Utsbakn line was originally a fine of the 

Puru kings.' (Vedic fnde*}* Epic nnd Pauranic 

traditions describe the royal dynasty of Vi d eh a :ts 

a branch of the I ksbaku dynasty of Kcsak, Nimi 

the founder of the former being a son of liulukit. 

The tradition, as recorded in the Satapatba 

Brahmana, about the founding of the kingdom 

of Vtdeha by Vi degha Mat hay a accompanied by 

his priest Gouma Rahugma, appears to be mom 

»5 
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reliable, though the existence of a king by Dime 
Nimi may be assumed, from the occurrence of 
the name Naaii Sapya the Vide ban m the VwKc 
1 exta. Probably Nimi was the founder nor of 
the kingdom but of the greatness of the king- 
donj^, Even without accepting the Parrmnic 
traditions we may find evidences in the Brain 
manas to show that th e Kosalas and the Videbas 
were allied tribes and that there was some 
rivalry existing between the Kosaia-VnJehiis and 
the Kura-Panchalas. Sometimes Kosala and 
Videha were united under one rule, asunder 
Para Atrnra Hairanyunnhha (S.PJBrXH1.5.4,41 
it is said that the sage Jala Jatubamya wa; 
the priest Of the Koralas, VidaJw* and Kasis at 
one time (Sankhayaita Srautu Sutra XVl.j9.5X 
which indicates at feast a temporary league. 
Brahmin ism was not as strong in Kosala as 
in the Kunj-Panchala land, as is revealed in the 
verdict given by the people in favour of their 
king against his priest (Jnimimym Brahmarw 
III. 94-95), It appears from aJJ these that 
die Aryan tribes who occupied Oudit and 
North Behar might or might not be a branch 
of the i£ uni-Pan eba las, bui it is certain that 
politically jiuI to some extent culturally Lliere 
was some difference and rivalry between the 
eastern group 0 f Kosala, Viddu* and luist, 
■*nd the western group of Kuru-Panchab, 
Motsya* Surasena, etc. 
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Sutric uncertainty exists with regard tn the 
Kasis. PrninttiiG tradition traces the descent 
of the Kasi dynasty from the Panrava 
king Nahuslio, grandson of Pumravaa, 
and thereby connects the Kasis with the 
K uni-Pane tu? Us. But whatever might have 
been their origin, we find in the Brahmanas 
and the Upantshads that (he Kasis wotc more 
allied to the Ivosata-Vidchas and were often 
fighting against the K urn-P .uj chains, DhnU~ 
rastra ValchUravirya, king of Kasi* was 
defeated by the Kuril Icing Satnriiku SatT-ipta 
with (he result that the Kasis down to the 
time of the Satapatha Brahmana ceased to 
keep up the sacrificial fire (S. P. Br. XIII. 
$4 ' 9 )> 

That there is some consistency in the Pa uranic 
tradition* can not be denied when we leant 
from them that not only the Ka»s 
but the Aryan colonists of Magadha, 
at least the royal family, belonged to the tv urn- 
Fanehnla tribes. It is said that the first 
conquer* was made by Amurtarayas, n younger 
son of Kusjj, king of Kanynkithp or Kftironj, and 
descended Front Pumravus. Afterwards Vasu, i 
descendant oi king Kuril, conquered the country 
and gave it to his eldest son, Bribadratba, 
the founder of the famous Barhsdralha dynasty. 

In the Ptiraitaa tribal names are often 
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inserted in (be genealogies under (be disguise 
- of eponymous ancestors, and nr* 

%SS m *Y believe m the relationship 
of such and such tribes when 
their eponymous ancestors are descended from 
a common father. Thus Pum, Ann, Dnihyti, 
\ adu, T urvasha are the eponymous ancestors 
of tie five allied tribes of the Rigveda. There 
is nothing ta the Rigveda to indicate any 
blood relation between these tribes. Of these 
the Atm and Drulryu, the Yadu and Tnnmsha 
are sometimes mentioned as pairs, indicating 
closer relations between the two. But for 
the time being these five tribes were in con- 
fedemcv against the powerful Bhamus. 
Probably this fact accounts for the statement 
in the Pttrahas that the five eponymous heroes 
were brothers, being the sons of the mythical 
king Yajnti. Yajati, it is said, divided his 
kingdom among bis five sons, Pum receiving 
the middle region, An U north, Drnftyu west, 
s^uth-west, ari( j Tnrvasba south-east. 
Tlie Pa uranic location of the tribes, if we put 
the Purus on the Saraswati, accords well 
with what we know from the Rigvcda. 

Of these Jive trihes the Purus, as we have 
5681,1 0lutetl the Bliamnis and oilier rrihes 
Abh. 3n ^ became the founders of the 
famous ICuni*Panchala tribes, ft is 
also hkely that the ruling families of KosaJa, 
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Kasi and Magadha belonged tu ibis slock. The 
Anus were divided into two bniuches, IJsinaru 
and Titifcshn. The Usinaras in course of lime 
were subdivided into i?sinai;i proper, Yatidhj@ya, 
Madrafca, Kekava,* Smtrira, etc, the tribes 
whom wc find in occupation of ihe Punjab and 
Sind in more recent times. From Tituksbu 
descended after several generations the fatuous 
king Bali, who divided his territories among 
his five sons, Anga, Vangq, Kalinga, 

I undni and Submit, Thus the Ptinwius under 
the disguise of fables, mythical kings and 
eponymous ancestors seek to connect the tribes 
or the Punjab and the Aryan colonists of the 
eastern countries, Anga ( E. Behar), Vangu 
{E. Bengal ), Ptitidre ( N, Bengal), Suhma ( W, 
Bengal), Kalinga (Onssa), all belonging to the 
Anu stock of the Rigveda. This tradition 
accords very well with the findings of Grierson 
as to the near relations of the dialects of Ihe 
I uni.ib and the eastern provinces as disiin- 
guislied from those of the Midland. 

In the Kigvctfawe find iheDruhyus living to 

* From the Rrapia (O. *B, i 9 -:f 1 TO 111-114) 
lesm ibit the Kckayii country Lay between the Uou 
bih! the tJandbws country, Ammti, u kin* of Keiipi 
in the UpanstmcJ pcriinl, is a Utttuu# person, who Uu^Hi 
a rraaiher of well-known Brahmin scholar) the pnnapl** at 
the knowledge of flralum (Chhandoeya Uparushad V. ir. 

4 c! Mn[). 
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the west of the Amis, i.e, in the Indus region, 
Dralifw. Thc Puraniis make Gandbara, an 
eponymous king, 4 descendant of 
Drahyu, showing that the Drtthytis inhabited 
the Gandhant land. Unlike the other tribes 
the Dnibyiis did not seek to expand towards 
the interior of India, Their wa y towards the 
east and south-east urns barred by the Anus, 
Hence they sent their overflowings to the coun¬ 
tries to the west and north-west, a fact recorded 
in the Fnranns which tell ns that the hundred 
sons of f’racheta, a later descendant of Druhyu 
and Gandhura, established themselves as kings 
in Lhe Mfechdiba countries to the north. 

The 1 nrvashas lived, according to Paurariic 
tradition, to the south-east of the Purus. In 

r _1.. l ^ c Brahma mi period they have 

practically disappeared from his¬ 
tory. The Satapatha Brabmana (XIII. 5, 4. tb) 
that they formed one of the elements 
of the composite Panch*U tribe. The Puranas 
detiare that the Turvaslias were merged into the 
Poms as their last Icing Manilla adopted the Puru 
king Dn si iv am a as his successor. Anyway, the 
Turrashas were absorbed by tire Kum-PancMas. 

Unlike their old allies, the Tutvasbas, the 
\ ;idus displayed a remarkable power of growth 

Yjdui, an<i e ^pa»sion ( and became in 
the Epic age no mean rivals 
of the Kurus and the Ikshakus. Out of the 
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confused accounts, differenf versions, wrong 
arrntjgemems and omissions of the different 
Pur-mag one facL stands dear, vto, th:u the 
Vatins in course of time branched off into the 
Yadnvas, Saivims, Haiku jus, Kukuras, Bhojas, 
Andli.-Urak, Chedis, Vrisbnis and other smaller 
dans. For the history* of the YatlUs wq 
have to depend entirety on the Puranas as 
ttie names of Yadn kings except the Bbojas 
a,rc almost unknown to the Sam hit ns and the 
Brahmanas. Of the important Yadn king clouts 
may l>e mentioned the Haihay.t kingdom of 
M.ihismati or Mol wo. Kukura kingd'iun of 
Surasena or Muttra,* Vrishni kingdom of 
DwanSm in Ivathtwar, Bhoja kingdom of Martit- 
kavnta in Raj put ana, Yadava kingdom of 
Vidarbba or Berar (otherwise known a.? the 
Bhoja kingdom, the name Bhoja being often 
applied to the Yadus to general), Chech 
kingdom to the south of the [noma (till its 
conquest by Vase Chaidya the Putinva). From 
KautiJya’s Aribasastra wc kno w tha t the 
Bhoja3 at one time ruled in the Dandaka nr 
Mabarasta country, probably supplanting -i 
small Uohakti colony there, the remembrance 
of which gave origin to the eponymous king 

* The country obtained mu name irtun Stiraicra, K»n pi 
Salrugna, who Nut com) tiered it from Ike Yfldarc linu Lanca 
of MadtliTi family. The Yukrai oeem (o' have regained 4 
iftci Sujawmi death- Ma thur a ii a c*.*Eni|>tiun cl iladhujiuii. 
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Dnnda, a son of Htahnku. In short, wc see thnt 
the Yndus prevailed over practically the whole 
hud from the Gulf of Cambay and the Godavery 

(o ihe j Limn a. 

The Haihayas were the Mahnttas of the 
Epics during the Tretu age, It seems that at first 
the Pauravas attained supremacy in the 
Middle Country and that that period 
of their greatness is associated in the 
Puranas with such mythical kings as Puniravas, 
Aytt| Nahnsha and Yajati, After the death of 
Yujati the Pnitrava kingdom was broken up 
into small principalities, and the kingdom of 
Oudli rose (.■ supremacy under its kings, 
Yuvaonsva and Ids soo Mandhalri. Under 
Maiidhatri and his sons, one of whom was 
Mucbukunda, the Ikskakus conquered the 
country as far as the Punjab on one side 
and the NerbudJa on the other. The 
Haibayas* wbt» were settled in Malwa, and 
who were pressed under ibe heels of the 
Tkshskus, soon rose against them, and taking 
advantage of the weakness of Muchukundas 
successors, not only cleared their country of 
the enemies bui, like the Mjhrattas under Saji 
Kao, boldly appeared in the Gangetic regions, 
and fell upon the small kingdom of Kasi They 
ravaged and conquered it and made it their biuie 
for raiding Northern India. The greatest kiny 
of the Haihaya dynasty was Arjima, son of 
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Kriuvirya, who is known as a Sam rat anti a 
CliiUtravanin, He defeated an<l took prisoner a 
Havana* or a I Ira vidian king, who had come 
northward on conquest. lie, like Balaji Ran, 
extended his conquests from I he Nerbuddn 
to the Himalayas overraning the kingdom of 
Oudh. In his pride of power ho began to oppress 
the Brahmin family of Bhargava who dwelt in 
the lower region of the Ncrburidst. The Bhar- 
gavas lied to the Gauge tic Doab, and with a 
view to avenge themselves on the Haihayas 
entered into matrimonial alliances with the royal 
families of Kanouj and Oudh. Arjuna raided 
Jamadagni Bhargava's hermitage, and in the 
melee which took place both of them were 
killed, jiunadagni's son, the terrible Paraaii- 
nma, swore vengeance and with the assistance 
of the princes of Oudb and Kanouj, both of 
whom were suffering from the raids of the 
Haihayas, defeated and killed many of the 
enemies. The Hiihaya power, like that of the 
Mahratlas after the third battle of Panipat, 
received a set-back, but was not crushed. The 
central power w;is destroyed, and on its ruins 
rose five powers in five different centres— 
Vilihotra, Saryat.i, Bhoja, Avanti, Tundikera, .ill 
of whom were collectively known as Talajangkaft 

* RarAfia ka probata] t nat ft penond flame but a >i±n>- 
fc nliif il farm of tilt Tamil irorcl irritfifi dr [nJifsin, i GadL king, 
rortxeign, kmL 1 (PaiipLur, AbcIjmJ Hik Tni*Lp,**:i), 
f6 
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from the name of the grandson of Arjuna, 
1 his confederacy of i l.>ih»y.i powers gradually 
recovered from the great blow inflicted bv 
Parasurama and agate began their raids into 
Northern India, The kingdom of Kanouj fell, 
and Bahu p king of Oudh, was compelled to 
leave his capital and rako shelter in the hermi¬ 
tage of Ann?a Bhargava, where he died. The 
Haihayas then attacked the eastern kingdoms 
of V assail and Videha. But Vajsail was for¬ 
tunate enough to have three generations of very 
able princes at the time, Karandllama, Aviksit 
and Manilla, who successfully repulsed the 
Hathaya attacks, f he Kusi kings, too, who had 
been carrying on a Jong struggle from the 
eastern portion of their territory, attained some 
success, and Pratardaua and his son Vatsa even 
annexed the district of Katmandu, which was 
thence named the Vatsa country. 

Meanwhile Sagara, son of Bahu, had 
reached manhood and made careful prepa ra* 
tious to fight the Haihayas. He 
TiiTith* 1 ^ defeated them, regained the throne 
of Oudh, and soon established 
his supremacy in Northern India. He then 
invaded the territories of the Haibijas and 
crushed their power so e dec lively that we 
do not hear of them till long afterwards. He 
advanced as far as Vidarblia, whose king had 
to buy peace by giving his daughter in nmrrngc 
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with him. After Sagant's death Oudb failed 
to maintain her aiutcramty over the vast empire 
built op by bin), and though from time to time 
kings like DUipa, Ibiglm, Aja, Dasaratha went 
iiuton conquering expeditions and achieved some 
successes, yet on the whole the Oudh kings 
confined themselves to their own territories. 
Tiie Yadavas of Vi Jarbha availing themselves 
of the friendship of Oudb gradually extended 
their power over a part of the Haihaya country 
and over the Chedi country. Meanwhile the 
Tattrava rculin, which had been overthrown in 
Mandhatri’s time,* regained its independence 
and the laud from the Saraswali to die Ganges 
came under the rule of Paurara princes from 
different centres, one of -which was Hasttnapur. 
The Yatlavas stepped into the place of the 
Haihayas and established several kingdoms 
in the land from the Jumna to the Gulf of 
Cambay, die more important of which were 
Siirasena and Div/traka, 

■ We bud fn the ftansiyeua (Lt3.2i.j8) that V.mttba 
tdvaed TUmatlja, tins of Ajodhr*, imrttc the Ht** of 
MIiIliId, Kail, Keltey*. Anjou Magsdtia, Smdhu, Sarinra, 
Smwttre etc., but did nut mention any long of the Middle 
Country, Ttih puuge it cited e»f eotwe cdiolan to prove 
that there Wi cultural diderenev between the kingdom* of 
1 he Outer Rand end ihoic of the ML-Itlln Country. Rut 
It mod not he interpreted in that way, and the n ranniq 
heemtid clear if we remember that the KunrPeticliaL 
(and woi directly tttbjecl in iht kin* .if Oudh. 
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After ihe death of Rama, the hero of the 
Kamiiyun^, the power of Otidb began to 
decline and the centre of political 
K^FwuU™ activity lifted to the Kuru- 
Panchala country. The Kurus 
and the Pondavas were certainly the most 
powerful princes of their time and their 
domestic quarrels brought the whole of India 
from one extremity to the other into the 
vortex of blood in the Kumkshetra war. 
Almost alt the ruling families suffered so much 
that for a tong time after there was a spirit 
of stupor in the country and the wars and 
rivalries ot the succeeding generations bespeak 
only pettiness and weakness of the contending 
parties- Kslmtriya India could never recover 
t from the awful carnage of the Kuruksbetia war. 

During the following age, (hough the 
Iksbakti and Kura lines of kings continued m 
Kpjot— rule in their respective realms, 
Kati A**- the kingdom of the future was 
iMagadha, the Prussia of Aryavartn, and detailed 
dynastic tables are given in the Pttnraas of 
these three kingdoms only, the other kingdoms 
being incidentally mentioned. Shortly after 
the Kumkshetra war it seems that a non- 
Aryan tribe, the Nugas, established themselves 
at Takshasila or Taxifa and attacked the 
grandson of the Pan davits, Parikshit If, who was 
killed. His son Janamejaya Ill was a vigorous 
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ruler, who defeated tbe Nagas but failed to 
annihilate their power. 1st the reign of Nichak- 
jditjs, the fourth in descent from Janameiava, 
Haslinapnr (in tbe Meerut District), the Knru 
capital, was destroyed hy an inundation of the 
Ganges, This, together with the pressure of 
the barbarians from the north-west, comj t-I! d 
the Kurus to transfer their headquarters to 
Katisamhi (near Allah a had). One of the latest 
kings was Udayana the Vatsara], who was a 
contemporary of Gautama Buddha. He is 
a favourite hero of later romance writers. 
Hi^ descent trim the Bharat a family is attested 
to by Bhnsa in the SvapnavasavndaiLa, He 
was the son-in-law and also a rival of Pradyoia, 
king of Avanti, He was at Crst unfriendly 
to the Buddhist preachers, one of whom ho 
tortured in a fit of drunken jealousy by haring 
a sack of brown ants tied to his body. But 
afterwards ho repented and professed himself 
a disciple of tbe tortured monk. The dynasty 
came to an end with Kshemaka, the fourth 
in descent from Udayana. Kauri iyn writes 
in the qth century B. C. that the Kurus 
were governed by a republican constitution. 
The existence of the Knrus can be traced a* 
fate as rite lintc of king Dlumupala of Bengal 
($Q3 A. D,) ( who installed Cbakntyudha on the 
throne of Knnouj in consultation with the 
Kurus among others. 
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About the time of Gautama Buddha's birth the 
most prominent of l Lie kingdoms of Western India 
was Avanti, the Vmfct kingdom of DwamJca 
k ,» haTinjj been rained by fratricidal 
strifes after the Kurnkshetra war. 
The Vriubnis, however, reappear in htsttory as 
one of the powers which arise on the rains of 
the Maurva empire in the second century B, C., 
and continue their fitful existence till at least 
tiie time of Baua (7th century A. D*), who 
mentions them in his Harshadiarna. The 
smaller branches of Surasenn and Asm aka were 
in dependent alliance with the Pradyota kings 
of Avanti Pradyota, whose father Punika 
seems to be a usurper, was the most powerful 
prince of his time. He pressed hard Uduyana 
the \ atsa king and threatened Ajataaitni. the 
powerful king of Magadha, who is said to have 
fortified his capita 1 shortly aft*- the death of 
Buddha in anticipation of ah attack by the 
Avanti king, 

i he most notable figure of the age which 
followed the decline of the Kura kingdom was 
■ l 1 Jmudshj the famous king of Videba, 

jHltiKOJ &t 'in. 

Vi 4 elu, tnere were so many janukas in 
the dynasty of Videha that the 
family was called Janakavamsa (Vayti Pur. 89, 
23), But the most celebrated of them was the 
une who is mentioned in the Ifrihadaranyaka 
Upamshad as the patron of Uddalnka Arnni 
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and Vajnsvulbya, The memories of the great¬ 
ness of the Kurus were still I resit in men’s, 
minds, and their fate was discussed as a subject 
nf controversy in the court of JVJitMla, the capita] 
of Videba. A rival of Yajstavaikya, asks the 
question,“whither have the PAtifcahitns gone ?" 
to which the latter quickly replies, “Thither 
where all Aswaaiedha-sacrificers go'* (Br, Up, 
Hr), Janakn is called a " Sarnia t 1 or one 
greater than a king, and in Asvulayana Srauia 
Sutra (X, 3. 14) is mentioned as a great sacri* 
ficer. His court was thronged with learned 
Brahmins from the .western countries (L e. ihe 
Middle Country), whose discussions materially 
contributed tu the gfowth of the Uparushad 
philosophy. “The king of the east, who has a 
leaning to the culture of the west, collects the 
celebrities of the west at his court much as the 
intellects of Athens gathered at the conn of 
Macedonian princes, ' (Olden berg, Buddha, p. 
Both according to k'.iutilya s Artbasastra 
and Nirni Jatnka, the last king of Videha was 
Kal.wa or Karala Janaka who brought destruc¬ 
tion on himself and his family by making a lav 
drums attempt on 3 Brahmin maiden." By 
the time of Gautama Buddha (600 B, C) the 
Vhtchas had become a member of the well- 
known V’ajjian confederacy of republican states 
of North Behar, of which the Liciutihavis of 
Vaisali were the head. 
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The small kingdom of Kasi continued its 
existence for seven! centuries after tbe Maha- 
bharata war, often under the sway 
of the ICuru king of Rausamhi. 
But. it seems to have asserted its independence 
ami for a time played a prominent part on the 
stage of Northern India. Under its most 
fatuous king Brahmadatta it carried on success¬ 
ful wars againthe then most powerful state 
of Kosaia, which was compelled to acknowledge 
bsa suzerainty. For four generations tbe two 
kingdoms fought with varying results, but 
eventually the greater resources of Kosuln 
wore out the power of Nasi, which was com¬ 
pletely subjugated by KamxUt king of Kosah. 
With the decline of Vatsa and the conquest of 
Kasi, Kosata became the dominant power in 
Northern India, which position it retained till 
the time of Prasenniit, a contemporary of Gau¬ 
tama Buddha, The Sakyas, the people of Gau¬ 
tama Buddha, as welt as other republican tribes 
of the Nepal regions, were vassals of the Kosala 
king. Shortly after the death of Prasenajit 
Kosala was conquered by Ajatusatru, king of 
Mugadhx By the time >af the Nan das (40c E.C,) 
the Kurus, the Ikshafcos, the Avantis, the 
Vajjis, tbe Ka&is, all had been swallowed up by 
the Magadhan empire. 
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APPENDIX I 

Orthodox Indian Pundita relying on IIje authority of F.nipmr 
tnduioiu msiriiain tlui tlir Vedic Aryans hail ertt bacn in 
India, which is the carat of the earth, that tbo whet dm- 
Kttkihi of the world an only oJiahnok of the Indian dnUraihsn, 
and that I he 5141; of the VcJu umsi Ll c^niud by milliorca r>r 
year* { Dcupida* La&fcri* Ffiihirir liibailui I % AO Ihe aTjpimnnsih 
uni} theories of European M^ahm tare tmt been able U> 
underline Ihsir hclkfa* and, though unable (o produce oountDt- 
tt^uiriertij a fAli^rtatchATJrtrr, thfl| hart remained ertfitonced 
In the iciiplsciun bom uT i^r^isiflc^ and taL:. (Ride-. Whun* buwnrcr„ 
Dr, Abmu Chandra I>u in ht£ Rigmeilac India entered Ibis 
lisU in fi^bt ibr European icbolin with modern t-rapoiu in^rail 
uf aiitipty citing Lhu authority of the SaiLfij, thefc ft»e Hi Qlltti 
3 ebarn* d jay IWm the anhodov and he was ordotmerl ai xht 
dmijjpion uf ibeir came, Beotia of hl§ adrocury d lb* old 
behofi of dm Fundita amt hit orgiimcuii 10 demolish ihe modem 
tlimrat r£j^*riijfi£ the oiigJci of i,bc Aryan Mk, tfaeb ptitnitiiT 
\utuv\ and ihc dal*: of tin: RjgvdUt bii book ha. popttlir 

fajurf (WvJ! hjuduned the prejudices of the Pandits Fm ihc 
LmspHU of orduw) 1 Endian n^dcri 1 ihfilt discus at length liia! : 
theories end iftt ilntu on whirb ihoie ihconra ate (m»*4 ifcfNl 
thereby indirectly deal niih the orthodox »cbw! ef which bt b 
leganWl jn the muEUh-phftx- 

‘Hm prinripaJ argument of I>i. Qu is ilaU there ue reference! 
in the R%vedn iu Iftir tat 41 in Hikl eo «Wc dlitur* 

bailee* of great intensity* ai is winds pmre tlul ifrGw 

i? 
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hr mm were eomposed At e i toe when ihtf FU&Jnb «s* aitrrOuniied 
| t> *i*i akttM oti nil aitlL. 2 , in Centra! A au. Situ!. 
mini tits Gs noetic ts.Uh>. and when Lhn earth wan irtU patiir^ 
through the Tertiary era. U h flvnsnsd Itmi ifc- Punjab had 
become feig b&ii] table Uflirij Lbc Gthgetk Tnlky wax *uli A sea. 
Now gcoldgitfi uiximfl thn Mbtcnce of Lm tea* ade by itdct 
iKc (inn^ic trt+tijjh anti shr Indma trmiidi. whfch aritdLiafJjr 
CLUetl ti|» by aUurtma hfpifLM by fb* Ganges and the tuft* 
Tspranrofy* As ihi* allum! dopant tn il*e Punjab generally 
b « f raalfcr ihktnm than in the vidky, li il in^cd 

iJini Uu fafurii mu older tlun Site latter, liii if b alig fwmd 
thas tome parti of i\i& Indm trough, at at LtiJiuana* have M * 
dqUh whirti b o^ipsiabE with, and pliably petite -l Rica: Bit 
truiL of the ranch broader trngb m the Gangeik regku 11 tn. 
oiSje: worth, wh«n the Sinnactsc r^i^n wa* a iht f-fciurn 

Punjab inti WA4 a ^ts T and fh^ Vtdlc Saptaiindfiistf.t (land of 
I he seven tlftra) km a miitioraet. Secondly, it hai nol tmeo 

cikr.laELid A* to ho» ninth older cten thr wniiein Punjab kiwi 
wms than Uic Ganged n^rion, whether Lite difference tit a£v 
btlHircn tf le two Linda wjei snafficiem for t hu purport; Of the 
binh ei bwE3t mammalia ami then itf K&n{H it a^iinUsd b> Dir 
l*» Una Uji* AtJ'lfl 'iVIU t igtn f.]tlhnnfti: i 111 llbt PlIIljEiLjj Mill trf 
li - jcrJUk-iJ evolution m n:an m hn primitive condition nwidm) 
by any eternal inftijmfck :o she cmlwr 1 Jiwie n the Vedk age* 
i r- wbcthflf lira Pan jilt laud wa» older Llim the G angelic region 
hf hundred;! of thoiuaiidi qE y ears- Thirdly* m? know I hot 
i!it GingfUt »« Iu4 bcraihu Uml iti Stiocme tiauw (En<:y. 
DiiL XTI* p. So UMOfdmi: lo Pr. Has'* hypothec*, Ihc 

Vtiiic lijtKfl. idkitnn to iIn: tom .n* Jtw! tjss ristnn aftd 
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wencm waj mitt! hirt (xeti cowpaud *1 !*sji ir * ^Tiontitfl 
liiBcf, if not ifl OUgocffw anti Eocene, or « inn two t»ilhnrf 
fan ajja* Now it I* a matter ** 4 *f**k 5 “'*®®*®** a " J 

a mhropo trains a* ™ *W'-' mat * )lvcli to V,DCM1C ti “ ,!B l" Keilh * 

Xbe Antiquity of M*n^ Even if wo admit that man exulcd 
\ a timet, it w» "« »»■" *» w<; ^ 1(1 br * 

lint mun in the embryOQie ita(te. neater to the ape than to 
ntodcni man. fti U proved by the human !**««*' to discovered 
of iho pliocene and even <wdy pleistocene period*. Even 
Profit nr Htnol, tin sreal champion wl tisc theory d mtrmrif 
antiquity of man, l**a tf> oownte that "Man «ai Jfl 3 Itita of 

taig rattetn ittroujjfmut tlw »|rt which witrrattil rhr me and fi.il 
of wfcedo jTcQtrj uT other minsmflls* Umk» thr** ctamafltnCsa 
TJI. D» would have m hthw LlKU In !ho Punjab iht; Vodfc 
Arymn had paiMtl ihtuu^. the j.wtrcohihic end ncolUbie W* 
ind worn to tt.u Iron «ge with 5 hifthly de«lo^l ctviUatwti 
tv0n in the MtoW pc«d. w* ore naked 10 h*bv« 

tluit the Vodie Aryans weft* an ttotuttinit ptfipte itt the Punjah 
of thmtund* d !»» aflu. and tlw^h It h admitted 
tiui thjty had imd nktlonn with other peoples n«n and 1 st, 
ibe hi* of ton Miuiiiod confined to thaw am! dul W. 
S nywi.fi« bcfifOd their Lnd till only tiMHU rah- «■ C-in Chfi* 
■nd about 1500 B C in W«t«n Ant and Egypt Ihm^h tin 

HiLylunaita and ihi fijffplkw ^ * h ** d l te ajjM!Keir (n 
dfM ond thri, ndin* ckaim. If we atjf* w& Dr. D* 

Livl l^afiouloniit* tom Inbst* 

D,. Du astcy with Tikk that of the hyrto tore 

„ np0 „d dm ,s°=> *e (P <* W *“«■ «■“ «* 

m-empma in Miixcno train. Inolta. wnln ike PipnJin 
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*i;c eowed about « million yeas, it w of comae nJntiue4 
the hymn* not composed ot the same time, a(l( t 

that the composition and collection mini liave taken rather a 
long time. No* tow to mottm* that length of time ? Competent 
scholars have come to ibu conclmian that the Kigvedic aga 
hatcii for about 50a yens. Wbn y in hymns like Rig VII. gy, a 
and X, 13S, j which damakttltes their extreme antiijuiiy ? 
Art the thouelua very different, aic the gods and goddesses 
■lifffcrcnr, ia (he mode of piaycr different from thou of the so 
adkd later bjrmitt like those composed in 4500 Jl.C ? Again, 
comparatively old as the hymns of the Rig re da may be, even 
Ifsti earliest hymn-5 represent thoughts, lujuirutt* and customs, 
which are not »o different from those of the llrahmonic or 
Kisc period tlmt we cau separate them fmin the later 
litSntttitEi even by thousands, not to say of luirtdtedi of 
thousands of yean. Further, wluttnr changes trtijtfu take pines 
fo thfl taogusgo during the whole Rigvedic period, then are 
no fundamental differences observed between tlic language of any 
two hymm and the whole lit era turn ins pile of "age* of development 
constitutes one type. Now this typo is not so different from the 
old Fenian of the 6th or jth century B.C and from tlm rt^h-vi 
Sanakl'il literature of the 4th century B.C that we can bditrt. 
whatever alluwjuites might he made for stagnation,jf language, that, 

the Rigredic literature tm distant bom ihcse Itanium by cron 

three thousand years. So from the linguistic and sodologwad 
fwim» of view the theory of Dr, Dai leera afnunj (Winteroits^ 

In order to prove his theory Dr. Das bin Had recourse to alt 
#frr» of ingenious explanation* about Dan*. Rakthu, Pani*, 
and ihe origin of w«lo-n nation*. One of the atgumeitU urged 
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Dgzunil I he Indian origin of th j j Aryan race if Ehjii in Eiit Hi^redi 
w* find * struggle going on bawf.rn the Arp its and the Dtsyuj whn 
luttlisrostp cuEstiraE and physzcaE differences* and that it if improbable 
IhiJ; iwa audi distinct types of mm had been living and dsTtioping 
in thn mm Lmd wiiboni inlcrntingUog. To thU is ii repbed 
by i>r. Dm tbat the Dasyns and ihe Riksfras acre not non- 
but 1 Either Aryan nomads in a savafS condimu, or 
Aryan dU»un[eta (tom the crth&doi Vedic fclflL* 1 The black dun 
ii erplaincd away as bang used in a fpiritual leme, mnclet&Acai 
or Hi-formed nmt as utdkatitc of imfseifcc: tfeedt* am) so fonh. 
Now be admits that the J )im and Kakihu bad different gods, 
diffeterrt tol^ima rhe^ different dialects, and different wap of 
lmr]£ irotfj those oi tb* Vedic hymn-makers and ieeki to eipUin 
these radio) stiffcrencei? by suuni mfopi Ihctt while cure section of the 
Aryan mce liad been highly civilised another auction remained 
fstill bt a oarage* nomadic state. We can realise Xhts weigh! m 
otherwise of this asruiuption if we recollect Ihat the Vedic 
Aryan* hud already nacbed a high levd of dviflmktn ig MLociinc 
tiroes* and for hundreds of thousands of years had befto fight- 
\vg with tbeLr nomadic brethren without in any ifnptDTing 
ihem* and that in a limited area Like that of the Punjab These 
saT^e nomad i men. it is laid* were impelled from the country 
ami miiu;ljj]g with the Turanian* in Central Asia wciu to ieUIc 
in Europe. As the Atyan-fpealing Huropeana are brown to 
haw* been mu tro^uitn^ when they went to settle ihtre, and 
oj the absence of any connrhon tool for the word lf sta“ jg their 
languages prom that ihcir forefathcri had no knowledge Of *«* 
U n assumed by Dr. Das that tha uasiadic Aryans in the Fun jab 
bom of TIic same stock ai the Vedic Aryans and in dose coniaci 
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niLii Mteni Tot hundreds oi UNSOund* rd yeiin wcra tiliTI igrsnrini 


of Ifio use of metal*, and, iwrmidic ii they were* were kgnoranr 
of site existence of aciii wftte)i k it b Hated* twrotirukd thu 
country or four tide*. Tlio ^^iitiptiaiH arid itifftoooes 1 
Mb too bold to be accepted. To ciptatn a**Y the Iranian 
tradition of sherr arigtn tit Atryan;i Vjiejo Hr. S>*i lUsm^ dial 
iitlsr Iranians had quae rolled irflh the Indent they were rrlucEim 
'to [toinl to Kapnwirtdhu ms their home. Btu crti* iruidd 

hire been oarmneed tf the tutne rf SapEudedbu had Ueen Bitftjr- 
Ihcf omitted from the list of countnei created hy Ahura Maida, 
JJut the «m« ftnnch CJhffiKt and aFso the dwCtlpik«l u W W 
the dimitt of the f&tec* which hail been it Ural £omi, tras 
dumped, 

1>i, Pi* hold* that the Deccan pemrn^ta hid hir-an inhabiSird 
by the Ifrwdkns from time ini mtr mortal, hot. shat then* htin; nn 
W c^nne&tofi betwotn the Punjab and tbt ittjtinJm cuntinisnt, 
[foey dhf tint come into contact with the Aryans. Uni thora atdbv 
rlika which be haa '[UOUJd to prow the edrtenofi of the Gamble 
dough stale U\Al CiYco when Ihu Indus trotyl bad not been (riled 
lltoc wa* m tongue of solid Lind icparmEim; th*J two i^aii CcnaMlf 
iSiti narrow %mp of land had eemsid«rrabhf widened, d we b*>fc ta 
tEjr_ depth of itttmal deposit on and near Uic Delhi Ridge, »hti> 
thr Punjab became tom firm*. Linar an 1m item aifniiM Uni 
bitlence of t tea rmkdf tuning off the Viadhjfa rqpdnft from 
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tins Punjab ? 


Kmr Let us csaminc the dtu which hare kd Dr. Da* to 
astounding condutjbRi. The Lint Ji that'in Rig VII 95.1 Lba 
Sarfs^mti is said 10 itow from the motinuin* imo the *ea- To 
eqifflirt thb rmr ne-'l rwt (ta back to the Eitnr when RajptiGH* 






jupmam us 

a 4 ra. ll Ustgbl itisply dthtt tbii the £anuwaU wwii the laths 
ami the united wsttttl Ikrwcd Into Itasca or slut the £arfU*ftii 
mu aft TmlfEp^mdcfti rinef flawing bio the Arabian &ii. Bwn ill 
Ink si the limb ul Alomrafo i targe part <ij Lower Sind «nu niB 
tinder WAtar and the Indus delta wuu considembiy Mtybfrr up lh»n 
Iht pre sent tuition. So it i* nert difiksib to dnaginc that in ftJg- 
Vnlk times llic Imtui dells wss still higher up and the Fararanti 
w&a an independent ttfHi In*EM, iIhjuHI bed iff the Sinttits 
SsulLsi (firitot) an iicii now tie Been for a coahdrrrshte totigUr 
through iho Htnwaipur raie* irhicSi do^ not paw* ihaf nil# 
ditappEiiaftr^ cl the Sansw*U nat ^btXrWB* mlh (tal tif Uil$ 

Raj pu Lina &&J* 

l>i i Bit lays omEidrraWu diW upon tdcMWff to femr 

■ 

iu,t*K, in Ru: 13;. J j.fr* Thai Iht Icrnr iai are inure -Faicinary 
lisan raJ it epparnnl from the fact llm\ imHi.tr she Tfvttm and the 
jtiou ittuini 1 he bare got no name* nf ihflir r*n in tilt* 

J agn* mhb Hr, Ito In boHlUg that the Aryan* whflfi in Ih* 

Flirt jab wore setjurdorod with fhc AraNtm Sen* For cue 
Upon lb ratt Esffeftse uf ihe it h net muialmil l** Ihmk 1L 
%alth»4 and urn*undin£ the knd on ait ih* four aide** Whit* 
river ml^hi ti^rq b&A the Qiirt, liter Ifidtiu* d ihf KpiC ferrioi 
irjiar d^d |Vfi «rtalil ^ cnimaflng nf icron iibindi anil ^eren corv 
tttilfto iiUKS of «eaa, Can any out m ih.tr pretest ttttti fry to locale 
the fccreri i*iii fiuirou nd bg tit- leftm iilsiftk fUjlng opm i!k ^ 
tradition 1 Hie Rigvedie HMBtkm of The foot only thows the 
origin of the Ulur nvd ieore dmk|dl Fsujfiruc tirulhion* Th$ 

•%ht ftfiumta i nd nm4ot from on board a ihip bf Ilia htimv 
iitite M, ^fidiAidiJ mlh I he confirptiMi hf toir terni riimninclmg I he 
(midi can ndt WOTum lor Ibc dtflerlpliyfr ui ih^ iitn d^dhr^ Ju 
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l!ur tuintTi and wslern aem, in Rig X, ijG.j. Mutwtit, 
there k ample juitification for modem scholars saying that the 
wotdr&mmJri (ifii) in the Rigveda was often figuratively used to 
mean ihv ritat. Limit lea vlpofM of the iky p and that Htu reference 
to eastern and weiicm ski 9 in connect cun wiiti the tJMpB 
and Sitting of the inn was nmt to mcii! noihlq; Iful eastern 
anil western iky. 

"Another evidence of the amnjulty of the Rigveda and the 
Aryan* of Sapta^Sindho " **p Dt, Du p *■» the reference in some 
oCtHo hymn* to eiiemiTesebLuiic dilturbanim, enuring tj|iIifsawaEi 
am! dfrpcrmioni of land and frequent earthtpaikta of great mten- 
ritf." Ai for instance, its Rig O t?.Si ^ Ids Strength he 
(Imiti) lucil the warnfrrittf uionniims ; he ordained thr. draft* 
• mrei course of t lie water.^ Evidently. as Dr, Das hbnscH admits 
the windering mountain* here means dmida which were aJ Hist 
made motionh=sf amI then made to pom ilowo water*. In Rig ft, 
zff.x, tfc Ha who fis&d firm the aulh that staggered ; who made tha 
mOTing mountains teal; who ipreid (ha spaciuen ftrmlmenl; who 
consolidated Ihc heaven; kc P men. Is Iridra. 11 Dr, Das fofgtn 
that tbjt meanings of many words changed from the Vedk to 
the dflttal BtmUU*. He m»ke» a muddk fry tnniliting 
^t i#^j'ii® /J.niifju as angTy mountains, thereby tiuhSting fc 
13 refarrfig to vttfcaflk eruptions. It bn had cared to cumuli 
gayana and other conLftiftnlaioni he would I mfU found I hit /r.v 
bifiiijn menus hem not angry but muring from the original m can- 
lag of the root iir/i to move. The alluxion a rs follows (cl. Molt?* 
Sun* r.to.1^)—"The mountains axe the otyimt children of PfDfa- 
palL They had wings, They fiew about and d&^cnded whenever 
they liked The earth lbt* loitered, tndra cut on then wuip, 
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itftd iiLiuie fast llus csitth liy inesra of tfcwin * Tbit li| up drefcb 
rif imagttnJnrm ran jmy of $ to paraapt* qtifitod Iwi nuirfe io foTor rn 
tujy IP rviGiiM»L ikiknuc dkfiubincur ckronicfhlic of the T^tiaQf 

<cra- 

LTjft fokinh evident Acionliaj U* Dr, !>*** ii Jlt*l u> In.Ira -tst 
tiiiL ■. 0 the eMcat joda of Lbc Aryanj. flnJ JuLhc facias, rvpMti of 
i n In an: ntil to haro token plarr a ; ^ she hank* of she iSamiTrn^ 
that jibcer soul to-tfu the primiliM home of the Arjara* lit* 
lame *rgumimt with rap«i to ito old god Zcue anil liit rciklrntc 

to* IN Olimpia trade! lead one to [he tromdiiiion dial Ihc Hd- 

Lrorj vnac anfoelillioiiouj in Greece- Uaddnj* indra u catainjj 
m?l one of I hr oldest [pidl of line Ary.tiu 3i he ctri not be twfflf 
beyond dm l«do-Iianiiti period. 

The fifth cyiasoce ii “Hitt: the total absence of the mention ^>f 
thr- 1‘chtgc So 'Kir ftipvJi pt-oTca thn pmtui of llit aamrporiii^rF nl 
thi: liyutrj to Lt diKtrfiut 10 Hat tnrem^ and tbs Deluge it tab] lo Us* 
nothing bin this ruimrtg of the Kjj juiiana sea-W hy voleanic net ion 
and t-jiut- I'lkt'iL flooding of the Punjab. Dr i la? himidt admits the 
uwlfthfm he ailtmiUv Htj g£fi LfaaJ the Asharrji- 

Trtti “ivadniiitedly a later work than (N RifcredV* and ** Wras 
w;rh TUak thal Mine at the ^ hym 9 » *n( ciinipmad iW. 
4 $aJ B. C. So it follow* from hu own o^ppiem that ihe 
f>dtip: ,r ihn tijifiijiral of liu: Rjjiniljrj .ta-lnuL which u -,:,i » 
ihp[ i;i4 |]w| jpj ilu. Jjr’idi Uut i - in the Aliumtjiila, :mul hive 
liken fiflM :orm-(i«tu alien 4 Soo B, C WD| cerJc^uJi Agrca ? 
Cstitka » baiter eipiimiifra bo found tur the »h*c«sa >tf 
*nfntntii:r to the Deluge in tlic RigroJl 7 The *Wrf n( [he 
ItehntF watt pnii T'i) iKjrrower) fw the fHovitlenw, btoce 

,:s elnmti:.* m iltt hhiveila <£^ mie PP- Bo-Si^ 

IS 
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The cqptab ptinMf m the Punjab* which, si Dr, Daa 
b alludedto in Ihe wa*, accdrdin^ to him, in cinder e 

of i ray indEHU dMc of the Ei^veilfl* when there were «eai on 

ail lidts of the Punjab. Bui it is nos necessary eo eu hack tn 
|fff.kLiWTic tirta r=£ to explain mots ahuruhm rain Tab In I h r Funbb, 
When MtA-artdLt came* the Pur.jab stt "weft as large pastn of 
Eteluchisiun and Extern Perth had not become so dry and hot 
j Vrriknhuxg, Mem, C*eOr Sut*. IjijL XXXL pt i). There were 
jii ccjuahle climate and good lores! growths sustained iiy copious 
rainfall Without duhcuJiy Alexander sacceeded in building up 
a luge navy mu of the treo* that pum on iha banb ol the 
Hfdopsi (Jhdumh a thing which b impossible at the prcs^nT 
rune on account of the drier dimarc which firrtaib. Then and 
nh^i at I tie time of Arab invE^kins there waii derue popuLdkn in the 
lower Pun jib imd Sind* which implies that the toil had not 
become 3 Q doertiikrt at it b al ihe present day. 

lastly, one of ilie evidence* of the Indian origin of die Aryan* 
is #l lhtt lie Sonm sacrifice waa admittedly lhe oldest sacrifice 
among the Aryans and thi- genuine Soma |dani grew now Nets 
else excepting the Himalaya and &tpurindhm* Hut, the Sonn 
uen&cc vru certainly net the oldest sacrifice among the Aryans 
41 no tutih word or ^acrdice can be Itftcvd in tint Etjmpesu 
bflffuigea and myiEiidoyit-g* It belonged to Inth^Intnlaii period, 
hill itde io IiuIo-E uropean, Secondly, it is Dot known ibar the 
real pbr.i did not grow anywhere the than she Htmelayai and 
^kptaiEnrllm. It fci ecrtLm tint she plant pew Leal in cuU 
regions Ilka the Hinmlijut, and tiid not grow as wdl when the 
Aryam itieffljwd to grow it on she Isairfcs of the Indus nml the 
Saraiiraii* Hence a regular Smile had to be earned on 
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m Sotnfc pLitii from ilic Bimiliyu, and e*tiotLtdjr + tJit mule 
wan in the hundl of the harhiriisns- In --ther words* instead 
of proving ih~ IhiiijabotigLti of the Atpn^ ihs Sosiw itfnencei. 
if they prove any tiling otiSj pmt Hit: contrary. an certain*) 
i tier tuitom oi Scrim n itcrifk* could no\ oitginiUtr ui a country 

where the plans did not grow no well* and a* the jfce *b*ue W 

■ 

gre» r ircll whu inhabited not by Aryaiu hut Uy Iwirbamiia, ho they 
rust fit ;ti nmtz property with the theory that ihn Aryans cm^lnafty 
lired in a colil country where Scrum was an indigeiigm plant, arid 
ihnS when ihe? camt? to the Punjab Shty could grow cnlj pianist 
of an tnftifim ijuaiiiy un she holier Punjab #0^ and Emd so deprml 
tar good ^sjjJiiy upon rho HuimEayan producl*, whirJt were hej und 
thetr fEiwh, hut which were hfuughi down to tlmm by the 
ha^bartufi Mihucn ? 
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APPENDIX II 

Mr, F. E, Pa f (liter ikying mi Psunnic tradition* ha: fimpourrJj'Ll 
in hit l.amad l>m& Antoni Indian Htstojfa*l T™lltkm three ilart* 
Jiri- ihttorie* which tend to upset all (be theories find iiiifimwc* 
of lire Vedic Khotini, and wtiidi, i( jiptrai, *wW compel * 
ooTnpfete newtiling of the incleut Indian history. Hi* fini Iheoiy 
‘l» that the wok! Ail*, the patronymic of Puremwi, n the miner 
*s die word AtJ* oi Aryan and lhat the JiatorfVthe growth 
ol Ihr Alt* family is lhal of the expansion of the Iwlu* Aryan 
rare. Now ihr firai thing which passes beyond mir eooiprt^crarWin 
« Thai while the V e dic mhir always ikstii^urhed ih<; racists 
u Atyai why Psirnrafai is exiled tlie Ail* {Rig X.(|J t^j and i 
t noi Arya- The word Aila is nerar used cither ill the Ripeda 
or in later literatim: as derailing * i*« at tl« word Ary* did. 

A mote ituoniblc uplumiun of t li c word can be ch lamed 
from the sioty of tlic Deluge in the Saiapith* Hrahtnatii, where 
Ha, ftotn whom the Aila or F.iirar family U drrined, poiundlrtj 

xi "Ijd Etftinc JcJiutEs, Lbc ULiiJitiil tillering r rtufr by MMti* 

Secondly * we- cnnTwt ap'ec wiih hi* iHcwm \U* A&U* 
Aryan* enteral India ilirough die mid-Himalayan region and 
at Qrs! u-.tabUshcd thoonrim in Pis mi harm, near A^hati-i-:. 
from whence I bey (padwitiy iprefld toward* the north-west and 
mutually to Perai* *nd Uenpotatiii*. Them cannot Ik any 
ij.joitiiiti alxjul Hit* ttibsd iminifftnimn of the Aryan* into Inrlia 
which was powerful enough W mfltieitcr not atdy the language* 
n# the country but also lo * great extern the ethnical typo. Now 
it oi wu II potultlfl fat 0 flutuetoui cam mum ty M come (0 India 
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by way n! ills irsid IIiei^Ihi'ji / TTm jjlt)jn«.I dtffiftjflici flit 
irmiptimbb^ Api^i ytbf iiliOuiil ihs Aryan*, trbun they csirur, 
ehmie* to i*.itks not .u Ui- Tittey, IrA tnnrlxlnf 

a Lun^ wa? anti imitkDiig a Ltr^c (an of Hit? to railed riuft-Aryjiil 
iinjcikhui t 1 1 Ajgrihjtt Of Chiilli Liliimattfy "Uli_d fic-i A; b naiad ? 

Thirdly, It U Fjrrgltei that in llif Ifenr <4 rhu 

Ri^ads llw Arjrmts had slrratf) i pi&il n*er Lhd proitt pnt of 
Northern fmlii. "Hqt dAil diihtuliy iff scraping iha b iliftt 
the ipojjispby of ibe JRi^wLi I* confined uliJj lu ibe mailt* 
TTCWflTH paria of Intlta* Mt frqjpltv mnM *nrri slot pc any 
ir^ssucrsium ri rsifenm.ii* ancf cit -. the billion; of !hc lutiytii 
hm which could nrd have hmn inikno»n h> im trulo^&tysim 
but ■rUtr'ii i' not^nlintit J in tlir Rt[pin±, i i .-ugh ihf: *xrn 
* i* tiot lunnULsntil by ttamn in the R^cda* nAirrpciia lo ha*u 
Utsii hftflim u it# Cltit»cwr»iic3 am iwogmiicd Ttsr ltaiicr 
tice Aftffllth* ocenn in liar (Vcdk Iraki) This 

urinM have bean r-i.eL^rtciir; il Him had beat lily by run In tlif? 
RjjfTdda iddrctscd tu the p?:rtiEpat fnua, and thn fionyaa not 
taduited in dwa hif. Bill iltai i* net ibe While ih«r ua 
gtpwtid mdl^aialii tit nymiu aiTumeacid m tiwm, « i* aitfnubuiu 
Hut ihe i«rmk d no ims beyond JIm Clitps* an: fmsmtamtL 
A^n* whfW t-iy a-^:^JLL rkui of tlir I'utsf-h uc ftipcatciflj 
tucnUuru;<J tbt iivt? Canpwk on whsdit aO£orijinft to Mr, fiTptfjr, 
the Aryatu wcie fir-l waiiitd. 1* dtadJj cmly unai 

Tbe Ri^cda* iccuidif^ to liiu. mw KJiE[*ae4 buf iht 

Amni had been icUM in the Gauche W«icJ and ^ - ihn 
tWtiftg Hltfii fnilbw Hifb wbeiEJ iU ^d ^o-dnoi of U:r, 

mf.iic Miideutfid m iht I'nrafMi, AehI yci fiw byroi>H5iafcBfi 
would IHIL pay llw TfepiCi Efl | 4 !e tu. tifu iiulu* 

4 e # 
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which sa aaul la bis far away from ibe iceuo ai Vediclifa* u repeat- 
aify iidilmiuil to whh faTercncE. Whilii era v&ch a irnuli r mt 
p Jlumlu or Is wit or j remote diaitid- He Gimllmta doca not 
Eafim|ie ekjLux u ifl strange that such large riven hi Nerbudda 
and C! timbal, r.neh a large mountain a* the anil lirf 

kmm* of the fiwiam EEftitiifiU r who, It ii said* luii caialitohed 
their pea tat is before the Rigvudic lime* and who pens nlalcd 
iotl^FtoHWWttnd ccntnxtCLl with ito hymn-nlahistg ilharpvu 
buisily. are not lutrnciDtitd at alL Thu afguinetilnm ox litendo 
canfiot to Gmly dbpatod of its tins ease. 

One ol thrt tint! argumtnL of Mr. PargiLe; a|Liiiwi Tim theory 
lit 1 1st Advance ol the Judo-A: yarn fmm tits imrlh-wetl is that **vtcc 
)lsi of mp m RigreiJi X. 75 ji in regular nrdw from the eaat M> 
Ehr mnh^weAt—tfol - ■:■ ■ ,! “ r \:: nice from the north-we d, bu! 

liie Thcit: Li not Li 1:4 itrangi: in i\ if we rtmdftbcr itol 

maul of ilie hyi&ni were composed on tk *mztcm side ol ttiir nv?r 
Satuwntip and llinh ibwtforc, the h> nm-makcr jutmuwcu 
tlm ciultrnimttL Until and Uiverici towards the known irotth-weaL 
“Monaver** wyv Mr* PargJtcr* "these condmtorw arc tttircJy 
augipuiL&l by ibe evidence of language, m set out by Sir G. 
Lfiexaoo/ How? Mr. FargUer tokca liw Kirrt^Fanehalaaortto 
mliabreants ot the Middle Country, ito Vadits at Weston Iwjia 
■ljvd the Deccan, arul the Anu of Bengal and the Punjab related 
La am anoiimr, all being of the stock of Funuaras, In oilier 
fturdf, to goc* cmirdy Again it thu conclusion* ol Grierson atoqt 
the I|jJhlainefiial difference torwrati tto Midland Indo-Aryan lair 
snag? occupying (to l i angelic |>oab and the hand ol Outer lan¬ 
guage? occupytrrgj Kashmir, the Punjab, Sind, the M^zailu aiimirri 
Qthzz, B^m* Bengal surd Jmiti. 
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Mr- i’arpjwr’i <ccond jhirajy U I hit the VftTic liymni were 
annpntcd ltrrt£ all« ilio Arficn hill thcnnoJrJ^ qpct 

Ihijpeoicr partaTIMiA* auJ ?hJoj or Rjgtrdic fame whj i 
Hnu' ed ftonh 5 > .inchaJji l Ttbo lived pottcrtOT to moMi of the kmi i 
^P-mnnWaiMi, v. Eturafa rtai'jhfsmii, Ifjrtimh* nds^ Sapis, 
Ks^hiii DaMimLM, Rama, ICJSlavirya Arjunli Ihatardana, col 
Sow, it Mill ti«m ahown in the pronnu*- paragraph* that ihr Vvilic 
hfwm of whkh Sudan b a hero could mi bare b*cn cosnpcratd 
Whan 3 . 1 ic Indo-AiyAm luid ndrancud beyond 1 hr Guinea and the 
Ylndhjiti* mil i»?f™ Hie VedLeBudai could nest law pent- 
crJur lu ktnga !ita Saj^nu Arjuna and fLasna wliu.c nijiioJl. itc 
rnrmty Mandated to ihe I'm - an as with Oudh. Main am! The 
Deccan* Secondly Hus Vedk SkLu k dfciinUiy mlled ike erf 
Ff|*nni, while the friher of she t’Auumc Suchu 11 Cfryavam* 
Pmuh-ijaaiL Mu PiLT^itcf say*, “Panchu-^rci to Ek: a 

*1. i.uJtu* far the Vedk Tisivaea*” Hun can wc balirve :t tu In ll 
:t: 11 take when we know thftt Fifavana at the fa Iher of ihc S inlic 
Stidai i* known to Yaiki* ilia? Mjilutbkarsta, and even Mauu. 
Erktenily, ihe PuriJiii speak of a diJlcremt Sudii wild ii the *un 
of Chyivnna- ThUQfc she namea of about a agon-of tnhfeu Esoih 
upturn ttd mbnjiottajiia we uieiiiloncd in ibc Ri|(vedu m c ut 
necikin wuh Sudan aa frkttdi and incliidmg the TuiTifthai 
trEut, suaaaniinu to Ms Fjupld* had lon^ c-a^cij in ?\*iU H id 
lie betsn she einifl rLi Ihe E’aiifinic Sudau on no a xsKiiii coidcl lti«: 
luniei of the Hubukui, |he Viiijslia^ the Samian si it ElEuipn tile 
Hitai imp^UiU cfth<triluL* rf ihe tims, fail iu he prowtaantlp 

funnSiuned, Of course ihe Ysdsi* uta rofifU^ne*! bts ilic ['mic 

Yadi* had hem split up hitoKi maty bniiKhE3 anil cnmcil to 
eiiciifMVG an aim ftoni the Gotkmj ic* Uic Jttttma that they could 
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be the lame as ih* Rijnjtiic Yadtu, fsrti at His «or<! TeatOti 
ft&i i*w»J w slay n* iteaite an/ political power, its Hie 
English, Uw Austrian, I he Pan". each w which pareesstn « nrpordic 
entity of it* own. Fmtn all thoe it « rJcjt Hut iIm* Psiinnic 
^uLi, :»> tliCiinint perwnfroiu Uu Vcdtr SuiIa-.. Mr- DUr^ter 
hJir.^uir wtnu us agaiiui Usmy cancUuiaiw drawn from memos* 
of name, “nimenoi or name mu w.dUmOwn among ktafl 4ml 
jiriiMss. fot it b cxjnc^ly dnctaicd that fttera were « hundred 
pTStivmiihyjm, Nigiu, flailuym, ]bhitet<tm» Brahtiyulsii** 
Paula., 3 veittv K»U am! Kmia» eighty Jaimrejaru. a tlwusand 
Snnjlrirnliiiii *nd urw hundred Bbismas and tthiaui; aU that than 
wr : i two NulaJj one kins of A;odhya and the other lire hirro M Uki 
' flinty Of Safe*. So (lure Wins two fernowl ^ijtuuts Ruriawiyi 
ami Pam Java ami ■ third in Kigred* I. t»i, 5. Tlic genuahjgicul 
ii..; j in chiftnr Jill thaw thef oihei iom« irere not uncaittBOtii 
turfi *s CUnxluM. Sinjuj* sod Siiudew- and tfio rt t anb er 
eiT duptin-iies fi very iatge.’'' (Anc. I ltd- Him. Tr, p> rj*)' 
A^iim, 1 10 pwnti out that “thrtc were thu* tsa Purtibutss* with 
wim named Truaifesju, Thuya ol Ajudhja. were weMflbwn, as 
tvc.fi Hut SaLiputho Brahntana allows, Those in the Rsuveda were 
llipirptl} Pure kin- M 1 end pmbaS ly lielonj^i-1 b> «hiir niirwi dy- 
f-j'jj ik.? sailed hmn tthtraix" So why should wt lie led to bcitere 
in the tdntlhy of tlw Vedic and Patnsnic SntJasei nnniptj hccatro: 
fejlh had 0 th^-it anc? ton, though nwt immediate, V.iJhrptiTi 
a*ii] l^odut ? The ui a.od Siinj^p oticur In fUr 

Ritwd#, but there ia oniting 10 pro™ that they wrrw es»MC*M 
by relation:! hip with Stalls S-> .. .* vrrjr tSsficall <«' r.-e*Vjr the 

iiit-iulry ijf ')if- 1 w ci on tJjtse ■tin mln r baits* specially ^Ucrii 

thi-ffi arc vffff iironj] iEpiiDictfi m ihr. contrary* It would be 
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diicr to hold that the Surlas dyntstf ai the Rigv*& w;i, roTWlnh 
krrud Jn taler tira«, and that lungi vi the Jfcritli Purchals 

dymwy atfnpied I hit waMrkOivrr turnip ^ |hc Vttdic dynailv; am! 
cliai blcr ffTiicn MititiciimM attributed to the r.mrtiala dynmj 
u.ieqp of ihe tact* rablifig lo ihrr Vedibc dynasty, ma they did with 

regard to PaijavEtna Satidass and k^imasapada Saudlll (Ibid, |h 

«s)- 

SiauLifJy, tlutfe i* no harm in bctitvmg ihiC liiis 

Putujs™, Wlisrata, KnJiaJihs, MtUidliitri, Ajamidha, dc** 
riiifHiiuaffd in ttir Rig^da ndfcht bjivo been biitcnrial gfencuu. 
But mi canned associate iti-em until the localsttrj and dy matin 
ffcvicli flit assigned to lhnm in Ihe Pramnn* la they edited, they 
tfsiMi hart reigned njjnqwftew in the Punjab ±nd fa the early 
VddSc Ltr pre-Vcdit periCKL Either there were bin^f in ihe 
ireH47TO*nn dynuliis who bore llusae namei anti were confuted 
by klflt writeta with lilt earlier ornsi, or these names whLdi had 
become legendary in kter limes were pift in the gencuJogiea lu 
iiLJ to the it? oriel uf the dynasties by conceding them with 
Ituitti fommii heroes, at was often done in mote modem 
“How thoftfe pedigree* hate been ^libcraied, ftfwn^ at a 
qui iriuativJy tale dale, by court poets who fc>usili p i. Lo magnify Uic 
iht indeot lineage of their ioni mscy ionutifDcs be feen at a 
ikncf For eiirnpU* iff the geneatofr qC Out Ikihakui ui Raub 
Ihd ictirttoduth: predocetton oE Ibascsmjit, thr tontumpgwj ol 
Etaitilhti, fire Sfikja* fetddlioihirfti SiMhmhn, and Rahubu That 
h to jay, tht eponymous hero of Rudda'i chfl* Buddha 1 ! fa I her. 
iluddha himmW* ami hi* «m have All been incorpomed | n 
ilia djeuttc bit lbs king? of Ko^ik/’ (Cant lad. HiiL LjLjcA}. 

Even in hlatoni^al timm we find, for one Vitramaibije 

>9 
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appropriating the ctoniifl pi Ptrirfal tings of different tiros- 
MotoOref* ElSopciitldil in hh K%tfeda Repeimiant simm 

at iiy^ittid pmuiny Jihdoluic terttst on Eaten inulitlmiB* am ftrubodird! 
in hook? tike Amiknimiiiuk^ sustiputH* such and such hymn tu 
i-idi and *«dt perron* utilessi travel by t^cuml criiktfen- 
f'm die nlLe- l Lin<4 the Piiitrairie ktn^i cannot aTI be (llIIcJ 
niyrhicil, the Eicscnpiiona regarding w*m: of them as h j :s buing 
to relink s respite **i|g]Cfntbru, 

One tSjuijc itrihea mi* &s impoiiam, Jt b about a ceijiurj 
altar ilrt KwtnbdtcUa wit that the fcl jmrt" and it* trodiftiara ere 
dM$i tnd tba w fubiM pl I ogive «&h Mr, Par^iter that ai 

that time the old traditions wete cohturd and pm :n 1 ddiitmr Jam* 
FfrnrnJt3y, perhaps the; tradition* tens a mini * ail^ird in tfrflVfenf 

far Hi i ill tin* rtKiHihn ui ilio Sijj.vi. or Laitb 1 mJ n_. lLij jyslj id n! 

writing ww not in nse, tbs; ^iisieab^iea often got conns espeeufiy 
*Ml ft^ranl’to lbs ilLaunt paat, stud vrK Hntraurue* l y un ota * We 
may belie re that when the coH action look plum: every effort was 
made ip adricadly Examine the esdttmg tndiuomu Bui *til! a g^orl 
il&al <rf CPflfuiftl and like iiuHLds r-icaped daiiOion ami weu<i 
embodied in the collection- Hiitf colteciioij than became 
iieiKJtypcd, nnd vs* the principal source of later lvpc ami 
PauJsnk traditions- The. faU* matter-, alony miti the yemdrie^ 
lluia obtained w^e currency, and cannot be rc^.iidml S3 tine 
hteaxtit- of fWpdmoEa in different boat?, which juc all infra if nt* 

pi tile jLIIILi llLKlk 

The third theory erf Mr, Pxipm k that iba Ikututku* oi 
Apdfryi wtte a mn-&r$*n people and lhat Brahnitniim wa* fit*i 
in LiLisiLnimn of She nnd+Aryauj' wbkJi kui adopted and modi- 
lied by die Aryai-. Ttn: theory h hiifwrasibEn on ibp t*tj hu._ nt 
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iL Ai rtginiilhfl Ifc^iiikus, nh&t ddi the ftinhd^kij ethirak^Ltii 
4ii«l tmditkiii af ? Aecorrltrrfl to Sir G* GrieripTi, the prajilit of 
Ajodhya iUml pi mbtion id ibt |Wf4* or liw Gin^k 

; l| -' i!|, 1 whr -. noamling to &lr. Parkier, aeu descended of the ptisr 

Atb ^lock, lUn the pt-apl- of IkFiu, Bernal* Ekmr« ihr ■ I'anjib* 
who itt said to lie dricendtoiti n>t the bendy t>| Fufiintrisi, 
Ar^urdirr^ Ip Sir H. Kulty, tile people vl Ajodhya tatmy Icm 
twfvAr^n dbtiiaefhjfc a tbm the ftaqyk af iralm and nouthnn 
prarmcaiL. Thi» u the nieto nintmu pa* flceoidpv 10 Mr, 

1*^1 Utter, lilt kingdom o? Ajodhy* w*i rwrct mbjpgitcd bj ihc 
AliAi k stud roinitJ^ul its greatness till the time «f AjtuanUij ami 
tbuUn.A Kuddlis, Ami <r*m llsnn iha ooiuptcil wa> nuulc noHij 
ihn pi m AijuiLi of l!sc Ginii^tk LW* bet \vf the mi-et! Asyata 
rd MapiiliA. Whst iLtl- [ndinan 3 iy atom the tkahalira f 
Though Me. rjipCirr u . mb * rigutmts rJufnpbn of traditmn 
and *eck'i to build up hi* theory on tradition, \m all 

tradition;* lirahrcxm and as iq^ak the urigin of ttw 

JtitikultLuL. fjtrsJ, niU tradition* aaret in mafcu^ Ik^iAku a 

■an and I'ueitfAtJU a gandttm of Maim, ibiia junking them 

mid led to cmdi oiks, The ‘inly in Eli t where 

the word Ikduku ucc&ln indmates Lhi: relations hip af SkiL.itu 
wilts lbe l J uncin if wr are to reject the cumuwafi iitir.i:ni ni the 
I&Ahakui jrnl the Pittm trim Maim. 1u>w can we ire*pi the 
(loiumon doitem of Pain, Vudtip Tirtraha, Am and Druhyu from 
¥ajaii, who M at mythical nt P ktstorinJ Vairspirsm Minn ? 
A^iuu though tradition etiu jmdi Aijan kins;* to Ma i: 1 Kan -_t. 
Jnutuiidhj. etc Danavu or fton-AiYana, how nnany of the 
Ikthaka Li 1^3 are calJuil !>y <adi nuiid ? In tj^e KigiwiU we find 
nientkfti uX tuiin) Ljjuju iinyj and tribta, hal jI m yicrptiait^ Muil 
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ttiito should be ■» raffiitiEnnfror the Ikihikm in that .lonncabn, 
though hundred* of hjmttv *r : , composed by the VoautbiL. itfui. 
according w Mr. Purgitc:, Usd bfrtm conn tried with them rnirr- 
iho beginning. 

Mr. Fargitei seem* to tkuf* Dial \ vast mail of t'amurnc 
tradition relate* to pres-Vcdie hiattrrv, and that the Rig^da * 
comparatively recent cnmpomusn which com rains many iion-Art 111 
idem and irtstittitiaiM and even hymtit disguised in Aryan garth 
’Tim tact that those earlua: Mirren (non-Aryan) hymns- -Jf[«ar 
now in Stntahrit doe. not dbptote (heir non Aila Oiipic, lot 
ihry would naturally bistre been Sanslcrituvd in course of tins. 1 , 
hi has been noticed shove with regard to min-Ary an ns nits" 
(p. 31 j>, H«t, loo, Mr. I'argilcr ignores the rhi.cn! unaiurMU* 
tradition Urn: the Rifivedie hymns were among the cdrU^i 
creations of Brahma. With the exception ofa few possibly 
Ivyinra, it t* admitted l.y European scholar* as well as Indian 
tndilhiD that the hymn* in general are of extreme aniirjmiy, »» 
(ar as India is concerned, much earlier in point of time titan the 
^mailed Treta age from which time Iho traditional history 
begin*. Even the solitary iraumcnt m the Puranaa {Vaju $ 7 * 
39J : Brahmunda II.r9.43 1 Musya t45c* *<£), ‘looted by Mr. 
Pafgiter 10 show that the Rigvcda was not one of the Barker 
creaUoiHv more disprove* than proves bra conclusion*. Fs>t :t 
11 said there ihat Lhe mantra* or hymn* were pat together (not 
composed) at Uit beginning or the Treta age. Hi* attempts 10 
prove the comparatively recce: age of ihu Rtgvcda mostly torn 
on die <;*r«tuHi of tfn- .Jemity af th- fiigvcilir; SutUi and the 
North Panchil* Stnt.ij.imJ til iLc cuffed ness of the place WfittgMd 
to him in the gen uric gi cal tables, UutoituriMcl}, when the pic- 
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mbe* are iJicstn [bun lirmbtid tilt ^inciimJcim aiktuit lie accepted 
as Jruc, 

When n is iiired ihst the Imlo Aiynm rectjTed she L!:nhmimei! 
in^iiuilgii and cviiti hymn* t'ntm the corttjucml itufrAryanv* it k 
assumed lini Ukjf adoptfd the pttrtapfll religioua rila ilia, h u 
|i«|JtoUbk II41 tht Aryan* retained iheir own rr%oxx* meti 
bul itlceiivJ nan-Aryan piiesi^ and riot only twtruited then* with 
the custody of ihfii religion bu! made thmsn the highest dass in 
aodtfty, So il they itkcMl Uwtlr juitmi ftom amoB£ nun-Arptw ri 
mm\ bo lint they hail accepted the creed of those people, the pfojHJi 
[niicticcs of which were [itch known io them and which, therefore* 
Ticc^iiUtcd the niiTices of now-Aryan priest*, F«rt the Ind^Amn* 
10 iuivi- received their creed and priesthood Irom the ttrn<r|ua«ri 
now-A t} j in U liy iiztM too b'i% an aiiiunpEtotT' t»pec«!iy *h=ni U ’* 
kn-jwn shat the Iraki-Aryan tongue and rodal iintiLtifiun* pracfially 
ousted he non Aryan in Northern JmliiL Moreover, if Jhe ifttfty 
liyanu, JuuJ bomntfid the RtahmlmoJ creed fram the nojvAiyanu 
1 he relieinui lit cm Eure of the Indfr Aryans like 1 be Vcriu and the 
[{fahinanai 011**1 hare cuniaified a htp- percentage of nrth-Arym 
word* and phrases, The Europeg m in accepting CTliriiinmi&y lisve 
absorbed a large number of Hebrew word* in their liEcraturei 
Similarly, the Dn vidian* in Sou them India have with the re%k*n 
borrowed d good niitny wards of the Aryan language, The 
Mahoniedqmi in Indtn ansi elsewhere use flood many Arable worrit 
Bui it i* ^trastgo that, ihc'i^b ihe Rrahmdracd imaitutiun 1 li:iJ eo 
lie a borawed otic and realty of the h y ami 10 have brew Wmpcwtd 
by non-Aryan pricttf* ibere at" vd for* noo-Aryim ^urdi «*cn 
in the wfisl SanikniiJrtd tirafouuiiiual literature* the VpdM. 
FtmheJs il Uje n%ion of the t fUgTtdn id funds nrHttally {Efferent 
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from that of tic liwfo-Ettropewn*. huh in hleas and ? 

VV>ildi pari of the VedJ* relipcm tat) be called foreijjJl to Atyan 
L'cniit* ? Again, li the conutora had adopud ihc err-rd ol (he 
completed. why art the lalUr called in the Rigvid* “dtiryid of 
fflligion, N “withottt felu’Jao," “unMenficiTtj!.’' and '•godless ? Tlia 
Vasts t has are regarded by Mr. I’argitcr a* the non-Aryan pfibia 
u, the Ikihaku hiisgi, who joined th? Adas when Tin laUer bad 
rrjp u 11|rn -1 ihe picitiir j.vl ill PCiiilhctrs Tndio. ^Iti frP] m I ■ 1 "" 
Gangcs-Jamna doit), the region *pecinlly occupied by I he Adai>, i! 
k not until DuiyanU 1 * and flhatata'r period that any brahmin 
bccatru: connected with them as pEie-iti* f p. 3*o V And the 
Vasmha tsTiuEj for Hie nm lime tame into connection with the 
ASa» in the time of Pwisvan Sudja !p- fo|)- No* let us mt 
what wc an knin about these Vasisthas (tom the Rrg«di itself. 
Vmflically die wbvid «l the VtBh book of the R^wJa -■ ‘hi. 
eiiittjfcnUion of the VasiilliJia. ThOU<h they are *Wil to harm 
been connected with the Ikihaku firmly from (he ewdlsat Unwsi 
U it nut lurprntn^ thil in the whole hook there u not a 
mention of the Tluliikiii ? Again, tf there can be traced any 
diufcrenca- ju to creed butmeen ibe to talled turn'Aryan V uiiAlba 
and Atyan Viawamitra of the time, tt ii tint VmiaUm if i i-pecia] 
won Upper of Vanina (Rig VII. aft). who ;i called hi* fcllurr i*ig 
Vll. 3 >u|, and Vtiwimtlra of Agni. to whom alone about half 
Eh* muntfef uf hymn* complied by the ViuwamiiTii larnily ar* 
Now if dim be my god bfcjidt* t*y*iE« m tbc ViuBc 
rriyihot^ who can i±?Um io beferigfo the Indo-EuTCjv^n peiinJ, 
Le* betoc iUc *ef£ifiRlkm of llic European arid lodiAft braird*! 
ufthfl Ai|tn family, it ii im+ltnibucdSy Varumu Then Lbuofch 
htittadf a non*Ajy*n> VMfthi mites bitteftu iitipmstiom apiim 
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th« Rskihai, a name wiiicb, u Mr. Pargiier kncrtrt, wa gmn 
f>y list? lo mMiyuu jp. jpo) and evil tpiriu, H S 

invokes T ndo and Vanina to fcili (he thus enemie* of More- 

iwftv, in the Hundred* of hymn* Aililmv l liy llm Vjttuilhs lastly, 
tajiir many words aurt nJcaa art itiore Which can !w traced in non- 
Aryan •morn C On the cmilrar*, fehmlaT* I the Mas Mu iter rc&snl 
Vaa:i:lha u* ,| Lhe very type uf the Arbn Brahmin. 1 ' 

It fuL3 (mtn ihowti thai ai one time the (Ji&vidiafti foimej the 
mam popukuion of Northern ItilLm Ware the earning of tin? 
Aryan*. If th'kl be so, the non-Aryan Ikilmku^ must Lav* btetj 
dihtrr Dm vidian* or UbogoGai^ who might Imre shared lindi 
mih llifi Df&vidiafH Now we knw that Bralmsiniim ii iau! in 
ifitfigiinmfci inidiuhon anioug either eff these iacea„ as emu ht *«*i 
I suite the rictaiing ImtUxAkm of she survivors tn ths norh an & 
wolK m OTteidc India* Of £®urio t ihcit ntedkin# men 
all samgn races, btit there wm no Urahmm navEf* II thu 
Rt=h mirskal inslstution had Iwen :i pre-Aryan one in India we 
mujLt «rtpi:. to JlmJ it % tumvjd etc n tn a contipt fmm. ratting mw 
or other of the ntrimu iiamAryari races td India, Rut unfommsic 
\f tine** t* nothing nf she sort, no BifthmhiaLl hrernrchy, no Erah' 
miniciJ yajni or .- 4 ^-ifict- On the contrary * iuid tliat the chief 
wwirilw of the B rah mi meal inditmtoiv were the Diiiia or Dmayut tff 
Slws Rjpredi irul Mshiiii of iht? tUrnipna and the Potaiiai. 

The churl aj^wxirm of Mr. Par^iter si LEiai EIlc eailiej: Btfiiimtn 
families w .-ri: all Attached to wm-Asyan cocrrt* as the Vaakltam in 
AMfrp* Oiyavamu in the Saryan country. lb* Uiinu-Sukru ai 
ih* Daily* cmiH< the Ap^lya* tn the Deccan* and ttwc Ihr eautioat 
Alia king* had no prints* and w^ne rather antfigtjnitilc to fh t 
Itmhoii mipQ m ya+^% Tlie fini pail of hi* Witmittot ttmda 
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only on fin! supposition that ihe tkshakua and UieSaryaUfl irenr am- 
Ary am, which hu bun pruned to Iw nnttmlilfl. Tb® iWOTid jin 
h tased on I he trail iluinu! Hit of king' mha wore rrwniirs of, ami 
were dcitatgcd hft Brahmins. In tfaw list are to he tu.wS i T ure 
rnvu-i and Nahusha, ttii’fii'Jt ami third king (A tfw Aib dyrusti. 
But air they the only king* who won: the cuamte* of the Brill mint* 
In the list of iiucli tud kings M given tn Mann (VII. ,jr} «re do no< 
ctnnt! MTuis the mwe of Pururaran, but we find the names of 
Vena and Nimi ahing with Nihuafaa. Vena wna of the raffs of 
Am tHuriranma, V,|. ind Nimi wa* a mit of fhrliid m. 1. 1 . both 
ti t them me, accusing to £hc rtbsaUkaiion of Mr. Pwgiu r, t.&iW 
Ary-to. Another name n that of Suilaa, who U called in Mann 
the rail o! Pijjmtiw, but who h rally Kalmasapwla Satjilfitt. an 
lluhakn kin* who destroyed the son* of the pnssf Vttialltt. Thit. 
h t, » eB n that enmities with Brahmin were not a monopoly of ths 
Ails king*. Again, the Viawamiiras mu held to be of the Ada i«* 
How ti it that Uinjj before Hie Atln kin,-, amc into connect ion 
with Brahmin priests, which ii staled to be in the time of DutyiuiUi, 
a scion of the Aib family had become so Bahminiaod that be e«v 
■■iowi equal iitflutnce with then hereditary pnetti, the VuIntfiiSi 
al tb* Ikthalii courts ofTthanku ami Harindiandim f 

1 fully believe that Hinduism owes a Urge pan of iw aobatonce 
to Hravidian influences, anti it b difficult to iay whether in ita 
modem form it b iv.orv Dtavulian than Aryan. I can concede 
that nine of the pnmriBflg cults, of t’liallic Sira, Rtdbn-Kriihna, 
tJaneslu, Naga, rt&, betray mrotig Dravidian idutufehstic*- Hal is 
itg-itdi the Vudtd religion one cannot bdinve that it » a I Jraviilun 
erveil, only modified by Aryan inihiences. Railiti, the Veihc 
miunuLum are Aryan in the main foundjuion. but absodiitin “tens 
mul n.tJfe 1 t*:i®idLs!» idea and practkci as (tie Ary am ndrancr 
mnrt into the interior of the country, ll w likely Dial m the 
na'wformatrntv of the Vsdis rdigiem into modern Hindu™ (he 
otigtrial Aryan bash has to*n bn{dy buimd unxki nou-Amm 
lupvfitrutttire, but tbil ii a different topic and hat nothing to do 
with Mr. Patgitci's hypoihuit of the I ha vidian origin of \<die 

Pri fhn-i klUttliL 
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Or. L. D. Barnett. British Muicyin. KfujIjub*— 

<M; 'Item- HI <1 - thoughtful and sensible survey of 

ttie facta, unit nn iwmwul impiirtMlt T»m!a I an- pl'easnif to And 
that yum vii'** agree with 'nine, ' (j.ia.i^rjV 

prof. A- B Keith. bdinluwvh lmrren.hj. Siuth l—■!: 
.Iscidcdly mlnniiiai urns to have i Ntalcmeni ol the isint: 
the Aryan invasion «ct forth clearly sn-i effec 
lively* and I am glad uj note ‘h»i you have; exercised a sober 
XM independent judgment on ttic varinm i*iut=. While 
ilie thrones rd pbCuiM Mr. *»#««*• duubtleHuiwreep- 
lahle, uiMnte*wth|5 iftNtp then delectA Eipused in your 

Apiicnihces, because atalemmut 1eH Hintonum tided n< apt 
to mislead those who *tc not expert at Uje imttei id dwto 
•hulks and to lead them mro lul*« [BUlrt <d inrtai (fatten," 
(j, to. 

Prof- J. Jolly. VVAMhuig University. ttamny — l Vunr 
valuable work on ilie Aryauis-man of India lias bt cit duly 
received -ad it teem* to be very useful- as Ji «nM*™ » 
critical eumiftalitan id *1! the various ikeofu-a com ..rnim; 
the immtRTatKm oi the Aryan* lulu India. The- tiatmc "f 
Aryan eelonunimn am! ul the lltavirfiiH element t-i Indian 
culture ha* been carefully analysed The jv,litrcal luiitft? 
wi the (ounut has been traced back to the Veda*. TV 
copious Index show* wlmt a large field haa boon 
covered by your researches a' contained in ihi* volume, 
ifi. re. is? 5 )* 

Prof. M. Winternita. Prague. Ctrchiidov^M— 

“1 amgreatly obliged to you for ywrr kindness in tending 
m; yettr interesting book <»n the Aiysnuation ui India I 
agtcc with you on mom points, eip-rcially in your etiiickii'.- n( 
Dr. Da* 1 ,. Kisvedw India and o! Ml- farther* ihcdtlev in the 
Appentfii- Of course. Hu rt a suit much in these question* 
ihai must rrnuhti dtiubtfiii’* {so. 10. Hii;i 

Prof. M Bloomfield. Jidiru Hopkln* Unirctthy, T S.A 
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